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MADAME DE GENLIS AND JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
By Arno_tp H. RowsoTHam 


Madame de Genlis lived through the last years of the Ancien 
Régime, through the Revolution, the First Empire and the Restora- 
tion, and in all these periods she took an active part in the life of 
the time. She knew most of the important people of her age in 
France. She was a prolific writer and, although few of her works 
have freed themselves from the stigma of mediocrity, her writings 
present, by their number and variety, a valuable picture of what 
conservative writers (particularly women writers) were saying in 
the period between 1760 and 1830. 

Madame de Genlis is characterized by three outstanding traits: 
her aristocracy, her religious convictions and her enthusiasm for 
pedagogy. Although she accommodated herself to the political for- 
tunes of France—living amicably with Napoleon as well as with 
the returned Bourbons and even, at times, flirting with democratic 
ideas and personages—she remained always at heart a product of 
the Ancien Régime. She was a devout Catholic and found in religion 
the great, ennobling fact of life and human experience. In religious 
matters she was the spiritual daughter of Bossuet as in literary mat- 
ters she was a disciple of Fénelon and Mme. de Maintenon. Finally 
she was an aristocrat in the best sense of the term, for at the heart 
of her class consciousness was a profound sense of noblesse oblige. 
She had a deep love for France and her institutions, and some of her 
most caustic criticisms of Rousseau center around his slighting re- 
marks about Frenchmen and French traits. 

It is inevitable, then, that she should have held the eighteenth 
century in horror. This enmity for the age of the philosophes be- 
came even more pronounced in the last two decades of her life, 
when France was passing through a Catholic revival. At the age of 
seventy-five she excoriated the céterie holbachique in a work, Les 
Diners du baron d’Holbach, in which the members of the Grandval 
group are made to condemn themselves out of their own mouths. 
A decade earlier she had formed the grandiose plan of re-examining 
the greatest works of the eighteenth-century writers, expurgating 
them and publishing them in what she called éditions épurées. Be- 
sides the educational treatise of Rousseau she planned new versions 
of the Siécle de Louis XIV and the Siécle de Louis XV of Vol- 
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taire! and, later, the Histoire de Charles XII, the Histoire de Pierre 
le Grand and the Essai sur les Moeurs of the same writer as well 
as Raynal’s Histoire des deux Indes.* Furthermore this extraordi- 
nary old lady dreamed of a similar edition of the great Encyclopédie, 
“cette lourde base et ce monstrueux dépdt de toutes les erreurs 
philosophiques.”* Apparently this last project was postponed; but 
the plan was not given up entirely, for a decade later she writes in 
her Mémoires (VII, 248) “Dieu me fasse la grace de pouvoir finir 
mon Cours antiphilosophiste.” 


In her hostility to the philosophes she shows certain nuances. 
She is most severe on Voltaire (which, remembering her strong 
Catholic faith, is quite comprehensible). In her Mémoires (V, 6) 
she recounts a malicious anecdote of Voltaire’s visit to Potsdam in 
which the sage of Ferney is mistaken by the villagers for a monkey. 
In contrast to this malice her opinion of Diderot is highly favor- 
able. She credits him with an imagination too often of excessive 
proportions (“trop souvent du gigantique dans 1|’imagination,” 
Mém., VII, 382), grandeur of soul and a noble and pure life —a 
curious characterization of the famous editor of the Encyclopédie. 
The first two traits she finds in Rousseau also, although (she adds 
regretfully) the last-named—a pure and noble life—is absent. It is 
evident that she does not place Jean-Jacques in the céterie hol- 
bachique category. She admires his sincerity as well as his occa- 
sional flashes of genius and undoubtedly she is attracted to his peda- 
gogical ideas. 

Madame de Genlis was eighteen—she says—when she first met 
Rousseau.* In her Mémoirs (II, 1-8) she tells the story of the amus- 
ing incident which marked the beginning of what promised to be a 


1 Mémoires inédits de Madame la Comtesse de Genlis sur le dix-huitiéme 
stécle et la Revolution francaise (Paris: Ladvocat, 1925), VI, 163. 

Volumes IX and X contain the Souvenirs de Félicie. The references here 
are to the second edition (Paris, 1825). 

2 Ibid., VI, 184. The proposed edition of the Essai sur les Maurs was 
never begun (Mém., VI, 184, note). The Histoire des deux Indes was begun 
and completed (probably about 1820) but was not published. The Siécle de 
Louis XIV was completed about the same time as the edition of Emile and 
was published the same year. I can find no evidence that the Abrégé du 
siécle de Louis XV (mentioned in the Mémoires) was ever published. 

3 Mémoires, VI, 138. 

4 This would put the meeting in 1764. Since Rousseau was at MoOtiers at 
that time, Mme. de Genlis’ statement is evidently incorrect. The Mémoires 
are notoriously .unreliable and this is only one of many cases where their 
author has trusted to an inadequate memory. The play which caused the 
break between Mme. de Genlis and Rousseau was Sauvigny’s Le Persifleur 
which was presented first on Feb. 8, 1771. Rousseau had arrived in the capi- 
tal June 24 of the previous year. It is probable, therefore, that Mme. de 
Genlis’ relations with Jean-Jacques covered the period between the end of 
1770 and the beginning of 1771. 
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real friendship. For six months he was a daily visitor to the Genlis 
household. They discussed music, and Jean-Jacques recited to his 
hostess parts of his Pygmalion. This amicable relationship was 
brought to an end by a typical piece of boorishness on the part of 
Jean-Jacques who, one evening at the Comédie Francaise, took um- 
brage at an imaginary discourtesy on the part of Madame de Genlis. 
According to the latter they never met again. 

At this time she had not read Rousseau’s major works. In her 
Mémoires she says that at the beginning of her term of service at 
the Palais Royal—about 1772—she had not yet read either Emile 
or the Nouvelle Héloise. It could not have been long afterwards, 
however, that she became acquainted with Jean-Jacques’ treatise on 
education. It must have been some time before she took charge of 
the sons of the duc de Chartres (1776) for in her Mémoires (III, 
152 note) she denies the charge made by the duc de Montpensier 
that she was raising the young Princes “a la Jean-Jacques” even 
while admitting that her plan did resemble somewhat that of Emile. 
It is in Adéle et Théodore, written in the same year in which she 
accepted the “governorship” of the young Bourbon princes, that the 
first definite expression of her ideas regarding Jean-Jacques is to 
Le found.’ Her remarks are an incongruous mixture of praise and 
blame. Anticipating the attitude of the more recent Rousseauphobe 
school, she uses the sincere but exaggerated disclosures of personal 
weaknesses made in the Confessions as a point of departure for a 
criticism of the author’s works. However, although the moralist in 
Madame de Genlis makes this confusion almost inevitable, at times 
she did undoubtedly make an attempt to distinguish between the man 
and his works. “Quand on est bien jeune . . . quand on s’est per- 
suadé qu’il est un des meilleurs écrivains de ce siécle, on lira Emile 
et la Nouvelle Héloise avec une profonde admiration, sentiment bien 
dangereux lorsque c’est un auteur sans principes qui l’inspire; sans 
parler du monstrueux et dégoitant ouvrage qui flétrit 4 jamais la 
mémoire de Rousseau.’”* 

Though less hostile to the Nouvelle Héloise than to the auto- 
biography there is no doubt that she thoroughly disliked the work. 





5 Aside from her edition of Emile, Mme. de Genlis’ educational theories 
can be found in Adéle et Théodore ou Lettres sur Education (Paris, 1782, 
3 vols.) and the Lettres d’une gouvernante a ses éléves ou Fragment d’un 
Journal qui a été fait pour l'éducation des enfants d’Orléans (Paris, 1791). 
The former was written for children up to the age of fourteen; the latter 
for young people from fifteen and older. In addition to these two works she 
published in 1797 a volume entitled Discours moraux et politiques sur divers 
sujets et particuliérement sur Péducation (Paris, 1797), a collection of sev- 
eral brochures written earlier, including an interesting treatise on convent 
education. 

6 Adéle et Théodore (3iéme ed. Paris, 1802), préf., p. ix. 
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In comparison with Grandison, Pamela and Clarissa (“les seuls ro- 
mans véritablement moraux’’) she finds Rousseau’s novel poor stuff 
indeed. She condemns the work as unrealistic and immoral and she 
accuses the author of plagiarism. In the preface to Adéle et Théo- 
dore she says: 


Tout ce qu’il y a a d’intéressant dans le personnage de Julie est pris 
de Clarisse et de Paméla. Le caractére de Claire est visiblement 
calqué sur celui de Miss Howe. Mais que la copie est inférieure a 
l’original! Quelle différence de la douleur profonde et vraie de Miss 
Howe, quand elle perd son amie, a la douleur extravagante de 
Claire ... (p. ix). 


but when she is forced to defend her condemnation of the work she 
takes refuge behind Marmontel, who in his Essai sur les Romans 
had severely criticized the novel.” 


But if Madame de Genlis condemned the Nouvelle Héloise 
and the Confessions she had a much more favorable opinion of 
Emile even though she was inclined more to blame than to praise 
the work. In the second edition of Adéle et Théodore, the book 
which undoubtedly shows the influence of Rousseau, she expressed 
surprise that the critics had blamed her for not praising Emile, 
because—she says—she had the feeling that she had treated too 
kindly a work “si repréhensible 4 tant d’égards” and, she adds: “je 
ne me sentais pas au fond du cceur entiérement exempte d’impar- 
tialité pour un homme qui, malgré ses défauts, ses torts et ses 
égarements, possédait des talents si supérieurs et des qualités si 
attachantes.”* It is clear that she is forced to an unwilling admira- 
tion of the author of Emile. She dissociates him from the other 
thilosophes, praising him for the independence of his thought. So, 
in this earlier period of her life, the pre-Revolutionary years, 
Madame de Genlis’ writings already show the influence of Rousseau. 

The other period marked by her interest in Rousseau and his 
educational theories begins after 1810. For thirty-five years (ac- 





t Mémoires, IV, 312. Mme. de Genlis’ ideas regarding the novel as a 
literary genre are strangely archaic for a writer of the end of the eighteenth 
century. In her Mémoires (V, 269) she repeats the theory, prevalent during 
the early history of the genre, that the novel is akin to poetry. She con- 
demns Prévost’s Manon Lescaut (Mém., VIII, 265), and—what is stranger 
—she objects to Mme. de la Fayette’s masterpiece, La Princesse de Cleéves, 
as being too emotional and lacking in realism (A. et Th., I, 205). Her re- 
marks on Richardson form significant evidence of the power of the cult of 
this author in France. For example, in A. et Th. (III, 273), after recom- 
mending the reading of Clarissa, Pamela and Grandison to her pupils she 
says, “Ces trois ouvrages sont universellement regardés comme ce qu'il y a 
de plus beau dans ce genre .. . ils offrent une fidéle peinture du cceur humain.” 

8 A. et Th., préf., p. viii. 
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cording to the rather doubtful testimony of the Mémoires), she had 
not read Emile. Nevertheless we know she did not entirely ignore 
the works of Jean-Jacques in the meantime for, in 1791, she wrote 
a five-act prose play entitled Jean-Jacques dans Tile de Saint-Pierre, 
which was presented at the Comédie Frangaise on the fifteenth of 
December of that year. Madame de Genlis who, in spite of her con- 
servatism, was not averse to using the popular enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment to satisfy her insatiable desire to be a writer, evidently seized 
upon the general devotion to Rousseau to break into the ranks of cur- 
rent literary favorites. According to the playwright’s own admission 
the piece pictured Rousseau as “le plus moral et le plus religieux des 
hommes.” She tells us in her Mémoires (VII, 359) that it rekindled 
the almost extinct enthusiasm of the public for Rousseau, and she 
implies that the play was instrumental in gaining for the citizen of 
Geneva a place in the Panthéon. This assertion is an interesting 
example of the wishful thinking in which the author engaged much 
too often. The authors of the Histoire du Théatre francais have an- 
other story. After speaking of the current enthusiasm for the works 
of Voltaire and Rousseau they say: 


La piéce de Jean-Jacques Rousseau dans I'Ile de Saint-Pierre, jouée 
le 15 dec. 1791 sur le Théatre de la Nation, n’est qu’un canevas 
dans lequel on a introduit les pensées les plus saillantes de l’Emile 
et des autres productions de l’auteur. II en résulte que I’interét 
est tout a fait nul, les situations forcées et que la prose harmonieuse 
du citoyen de Genéve ne pouvant occuper toute la piéce celle de son 
panégyriste produit un contraste désagréable et choquant; aussi 
louvrage n’obtint qu’un demi-succés, dont l’auteur fut plutdt re- 
devable au patriotisme public qu’a son bon gout et a ses lumiéres.® 


Madame de Genlis claims it was performed four times and 
withdrawn on account of Jacobin opposition, but Joannidés’ says 
that there was only one performance. In the light of this unpreju- 
diced evidence the claims of the author regarding the importance 
of the production seem ridiculous. The incident, however, shows 
that Madame de Genlis had not entirely forgotten Rousseau dur- 
ing this middle period. 

The edition of Emile belongs, as we have already pointed out, 
to that period in which she was reviving her ancient antipathy to 
the eighteenth-century writers and wished to see their works pub- 
lished in a form expurgated to suit her narrow moral ideas. It is 

® Etienne, C. G., et Martainville, A., Histoire du Théatre francais depuis 
le commencement de la Révolution jusqw’a la réunion générale (Paris, 1802), 
tome II, p. 172. 


10 Joannidés, A., La Comédie francaise de 1680 a 1900. Dictionnaire 
général des piéces et des auteurs (Paris: Plan-Nourrit, 1901). 
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one of the first definite criticisms of Rousseau’s system of peda- 
gogy and therefore worthy of study. The work appeared in 1820 
with the title Emile, ou ’ Education, nouvelle édition a l'usage de la 
jeunesse avec des retranchements, des notes et une préface. The 
edition was evidently limited and it is difficult to find today." 

One might wonder why Madame de Genlis took the trouble to 
edit carefully such a work. Her expressed opinion of the book adds 
nothing but confusion to the problem, for she is outspoken in her 
condemnation. Even at the time of her editorial efforts she refers 
to the book in the following terms: “. . . cet ouvrage qui contient 
tant de sophismes pernicieux et tant d’impiétés, mélés 4 de trés 
beaux éloges de la religion. Cet ouvrage a corrompu un nombre 
infini de jeunes péres de famille, et de jeunes instituteurs.” On 
re-reading the work, after a period of thirty-five years, she still 
finds it “un mauvais livre en tous sens . . . en général mal écrit” 
and adds: “Je ne connais pas de livre plus ennuyeux” (Mém., VI, 
164). Yet in Adéle et Théodore she had placed the work on the 
list of “required reading” for pupils of the age of eighteen and one- 
half to twenty, side by side with the works of Fénelon. Why—one 
is forced to ask—is a work so pernicious recommended for youthful 
reading? 

Probably Madame de Genlis thought that, in spite of its short- 
comings, the work was such a remarkable manual of pedagogy that 
it could not be overlooked. She may also have thought that it 
would provide an excellent vehicle for the bringing before the public 
of her own ideas on education. 


The editor of Jean-Jacques’ work was pre-eminently a peda- 
gogue. In one of the first glimpses we get of her (Mém., I, 60) she 
is standing at the balcony of her home, reciting passages from Mlle. 
Barbier’s tragedies and teaching the catechism to an audience of 
peasant children—who undoubtedly appreciated the literary gems 
less than the cake with which the young elocutionist bribed them 
to listen. Her interest in teaching became a veritable passion. It 
was created and stimulated by a sincere love of children. Her life 
is a long succession of adoptions. To all her “children” she gave 
the benefit of a real affection and an unselfish devotion. Within the 
restricted range of her psychology she tried to understand their 
needs and to evolve a system which, though aristocratic and indi- 
vidual, was nevertheless intelligent and in many respects sounder 
than the systems of her day. 


11 The work was published at Paris in 1820, in 3 vols. (Quérard lists 
seventeen other editions of Emile before 1832.) 
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When she was appointed “gouverneur” of the male children 
of the duc de Chartres in 1782 all Paris gasped and she was the 
object of many satirical gibes. But it cannot be denied that the 
result of this experiment was on the whole good, for, as Sainte- 
Beuve has pointed out, one of her pupils became a ruler of France 
who was a good king. Her system was no dispassionate régime of 
a cold-blooded pedagogue of the old order, who kept the pupil at 
a distance with a rigid and irrational discipline and often crammed 
his head with ill-digested if not useless knowledge. Her method 
pulsated with warm affection and constant care. She gave herself 
freely to her pupils. Sometimes she was with them twenty-four 
hours a day, sleeping and waking, directing all their activities with a 
zeal which exceeded even the devotion of the tutor of Emile. A 
pupil was to her a human soul for whose guidance she was called 
upon to expend all the warmth of her nature and all the richness 
of her intelligence. Whatever may be said of the narrowness of her 
moral and intellectual views there can be no doubt that, by tem- 
perament and inclination, Madame de Genlis was an ideal teacher. 


It was such a woman who, at the age of seventy-four, decided 
to re-publish Rousseau’s educational masterpiece. The work is la- 
boriously edited with a quantity of footnotes and with a large num- 
ber of omissions. On the whole the comments are condemnatory 
but at times the editor is forced to change her note of blame to one 
of praise. “Toute cette description est ravissante.”"* “Toutes ces 
pensées sont excellentes .. .” (III, 37). “Voila un passage bien re- 
marquable .. .” (II, 94). “Tous ces details sont charmants . . .” 
(III, 180). “Ici, l’'auteur a complétement raison .. .” (II, 230), ete. 
These rare notes of praise, however, are lost in the mass of hos- 
tile criticism with which she fills the lower margins of the book. In 
general she finds Emile so full of sophisms and senseless exaggera- 
tions that “it would require a note for every line to combat them.” 

An important part of her criticism is her insistence on the pla- 
giarisms in Emile. She was one of the first to show that the work is 
far from being original. She points out Rousseau’s debt to his great 
predecessors. “Rousseau doit 4 Sénéque, 4 Montaigne 4 Locke et 
a Fénelon tout ce qu’il y a de véritablement utile dans son livre” she 
says in Adéle et Théodore (1, 161). 

It is to be expected that the writer who was raised under the 
influence of the grand style of Bossuet and Fénelon and who ac- 
corded only grudging praise to Voltaire and his compeers of the 


12 Emile, II, 8. The references here and elsewhere are to the Genlis 
edition. The page references in italics are to the second volume of the 
CEuvres complétes de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Hachette ed., Paris, 1911). 
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eighteenth century should find many faults in the style of Jean- 
Jacques. She accuses him of clumsiness, impropriety, obscurity, 
vagueness. In a dozen places she points out the awkwardness of 
Rousseau’s language: “Il est impossible de dire plus de trivialités 
dans un plus mauvais langage” (III, 304), and again: “Quel lan- 
gage, quel ridicule dans les expressions et quelle fausseté dans les 
sentiments” (III, 178). She asserts that the style is befitting the 
work: “La bassesse de langage est parfaitement assortie a celle des 
idées” (II, 394), and elsewhere she speaks of “extravagances dé- 
bitées dans un style digne de les exprimer” (II, 229). Criticizing 
Rousseau’s use of the phrase: “ou I’on les a tenus” she says: “On 
ne trouvera jamais dans les ouvrages de Fénelon, de Massillon et 
de Buffon ces locutions bizarres et désagréables,” and on another 
page: “Voila des phrases qu’on ne passerait pas au plus médiocre 
écrivain” (III, 185) adding that the edition is full of such phrases. 

Her omissions, in a work which is considerably abridged, are 
enlightening.** There are not many passages deleted in the first 
three books, nor in the fifth. In Book IV, however, most of the 
pages devoted to the Profession de Foi d’un Vicaire savoyard are— 
as might be expected—omitted, although here and there the author 
has seen fit to retain a phrase or two which suit her religious ortho- 
doxy. Passages dealing with the natural goodness of Man are 
heavily censored as, for example, the phrase, “Posons pour maxime 
incontestable que les premiers mouvements de la nature sont tou- 
jours droits; il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le coeur 
humain . . .” (p. 60) which is suppressed while its context is al- 
lowed to remain. References to instinct as a dependable guide, to 
the idea of innate goodness and the assertion that love based on in- 
stinct is good are omitted. Passages dealing with sex teaching and 
the relation of sex to adolescence are also suppressed (for example, 
pages 184-5, 188, 198, 329-331). The omission of the passages in 
the fourth book dealing with the sexual development of man sug- 
gest the fundamental differences between the two writers. Madame 
de Genlis seems to make love purely a matter of discipline which 
is capable of overcoming instinct. 

The center of Rousseau’s religious thought—the conception of 
the lumiére intérieure—provides some interesting, if slightly illogi- 
cal, comments. Madame de Genlis omits, with its context, the fa- 
mous apostrophe: “Conscience! Conscience! instinct divin, immortel 


18 Concerning the deleted passages Mme. de Genlis says: “J’en ai re- 
tranché toutes les choses contraires a la religion et 4 la morale; et je com- 
bats, dans des notes, les contradictions sans nombre qui s’y trouvent, et les 
folies enn teh). que l’auteur y propose pour son chimérique éléve” 


(Mémoires, VI, 164 
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et libre . . .” but the phrase: “La conscience est la voix de l’ame; 
les passions sont la voix du corps” (p. 257) is retained with its con- 
text which seems to exalt the natural instincts in moral matters. 
Omitting the passage exalting the instinctive, as opposed to the ra- 
tional, knowledge of God she retains the oft-quoted phrase: “‘le plus 
digne usage de ma raison est de s’anéantir devant toi”—a Pascalian 
note which strikes sympathetic chords in the hearts of both writers. 
For Madame de Genlis, as a true Catholic of the Classic school, ad- 
mits of course that the reason stands abashed before the mystic 
splendor of God. 

While opposing in general Rousseau’s praise of the instincts, 
che agrees with him in his definition of the difference between con- 
science and instinct (“Elle est 4 l’ame ce que I’instinct est au 
corps”), but she omits a long note in which Rousseau champions 
instinct against the ideas of the philosophes (p. 258). Madame de 
Genlis is willing to accept Rousseau’s theory that instinct is a 
purely physical phenomenon but is not willing to agree as to its 
importance in the moral development of Man. 

It is not surprising, too, to find that Rousseau’s obscure remarks 
on the infallibility of “jugement” and of the dictates of the heart, 
and such passages as “tout ce que je sens étre bien est bien” (p. 257), 
are omitted in the Genlis edition. Rousseau’s conception of the 
heart and of the voice of conscience is subjective. It ignores the 
value of spiritual discipline without which no moral judgment is 
valid. It is for this reason, doubtless, that Madame de Genlis omits 
most of the passages developing this point of view. 


* * * * * * * 


But more significant than the omissions are the comments in 
which the editor shows the differences of thought between herself 
and the author of Emile. 

It is evident that Madame de Genlis differs most widely from 
Rousseau in the matter of discipline. As a good daughter of the 
Church she believed that the essentials of Christian dogma, properly 
inculcated, provide no obstacle to the development of a sound peda- 
gogy. For her it was a simple matter to introduce to the child, 
gradually and with careful preparation, the sacred truths of re- 
ligion. As a substitute for Rousseau’s arbitrary stages of growth 
she advocated the much more logical system of gradual develop- 
ment through educational methods suitable to the pupil’s age and 
circumstances. In this gradual development the acquisition of moral 
concepts had a highly importance place. Madame de Genlis takes 
issue with the theory of Rousseau that morality must be acquired 
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through the senses. Asserting that the laws of Nature manifested 
through the senses are very difficult to understand she insisted that 
it is easier for a child to comprehend even the categorical imperative 
which commands him to obey without reasoning (I, 164). The 
understanding of this categorical imperative is made possible by the 
gradual unfolding of the idea of God as an omnipotent, omniscient, 
beneficent Being. A vicious circle of argument is started, says Rous- 
seau, when the child is told: “Il ne faut pas faire cela” to which 
Madame de Genlis replies that no difficulty would arise if the child 
is told: “Dieu le veut” because he has learned from the start of the 
existence of an eternal, moral Power (I, 166). 

Madame de Genlis refutes Rousseau’s charge that compulsion 
brings ennui (II, 25; p. 142) replying that it is possible by perse- 
verance and daily instruction to persuade a child to apply himself 
happily, little by little, to useful things. In answer to Rousseau’s 
assertion that morality cannot be consciously taught she retorts that 
a child of three or four is capable of admitting with admiration the 
idea of a Supreme Being (I, 164; p. 56) and insists that this under- 
standing is the only true and adequate foundation for education 
(I, 79). She further insists that, in order to guard against the 
dangers of adolescence, this religious teaching must begin at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Madame de Genlis relates this knowledge of God to the social 
life of the child by means of the exercise of charity. In learning of 
the Divine Goodness a child should learn that acts of kindness are 
a command of God (II, 157; p. 193). The issue here is that of altru- 
ism vs. egoism. Jean-Jacques says “Emile a de la vertu tout ce qui 
se rapporte 4 lui-méme” to which his editor retorts that this is 
nothing but the preaching of egoism as a virtue (II, 138; p. 180). 
(Elsewhere [I, 19] Madame de Genlis says: “L’égoisme le plus 
odieux est au fond la base du systéme de cet ouvrage.”) 

Many of the differences between Jean-Jacques and his critic 
come from this conception of the relation of the individual to so- 
ciety. Rousseau suggests that the natural egoism of the child should 
be encouraged. “Votre honneur est en vous seul,” he says (p. 389). 
“Non,” replies Madame de Genlis, “notre honneur est dans l’opinion 
des autres” (III, 160). For Madame de Genlis the child is a social 
animal, to be brought up with a feeling of responsibility to his 
fellows ; with a sense of obligation to the weak and the unfortunate. 
It is not sufficient, she points out, to have the divine gift of pity 
(that virtue so dear to the Romantics). Pity must be translated 
into action and this can be brought about only by deliberate teaching 
of acts of kindness and charity. 
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Religion teaches altruism ; Rousseau teaches egoism. This is the 
strongest point of Mme. de Genlis’ attack on the system of Jean- 
Jacques. She points out that a selfish regard for one’s own interests 
develops a thoroughly egocentric nature while, on the other hand, 
discipline and kindness result in an adequate conception of the rela- 
tionship of the individual to his social milieu; that is, of social re- 
sponsibility. It is true that Madame de Genlis’ conception of the 
latter is narrow and restricted by her aristocratic prejudices but, 
nevertheless, it has at its base all the moral implications of noblesse 
oblige. 

The idea of discipline is, of course, the antithesis of the idea 
that Nature is good and that one achieves the highest state of moral 
perfection by following one’s natural instincts. The child, says 
Rousseau, cannot fail to be happy if brought up naturally. All he 
does is jump, play, run the whole day long (~. 75). To which Ma- 
dame de Genlis replies that the development of the intellectual along 
with the physical brings a surer and deeper form of happiness (I, 
223). Rousseau asserts that the child’s mind is a mirror, reflecting 
only the things he can understand, a denial of the rationalizing proc- 
ess in child development which his editor will not accept. She claims 
that by effort the child, while not gaining a profound knowledge 
of the eternal mysteries, will acquire enough to give him the begin- 
nings of knowledge. The animal learns by instinct but Man has to 
be taught, and the inculcation of such ideas as charity ennobles 
and enriches the soul (I, 100; p. 71). Moral discipline cannot be 
acquired by a study of Nature, which results only in vague ideas. 
The teaching of Christian precepts is necessary in order to crystal- 
lize the child’s view of morality and ethics. 

The difference between the two authors regarding the teaching 
of religion, therefore, arises from the difference in the conception 
of the necessity of discipline. Rousseau rejected it almost entirely, 
making the child a young savage who gives himself up to his likes 
and wants without thought of his social obligations. Madame de 
Genlis looked upon discipline, wisely and cautiously administered, 
as the very stuff of existence without which the future man or 
woman cannot be an intelligent and useful member of society. With 
the proper use of discipline moral teaching becomes easy and even 
the obscurities of religion—which Rousseau feared—can be gradu- 
ally assimilated by the child. Indeed Madame de Genlis finds that 
happiness itself is the product of a positive and disciplinary edu- 
cation. 

— a oa 

When Madame de Genlis takes issue with Rousseau on details 

of educational psychology she speaks as a practical expert to an 
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amateur, for, of course, Jean-Jacques’ spasmodic attempts at tutor- 
ship cannot be compared with the almost life-long devotion of his 
critic to that profession. 

In general Madame de Genlis’ quarrel with the citizen of 
Geneva centers around the necessity of method in education. Rous- 
seau condemns method and wishes to substitute impulse (I, 296; 
p. 132) to which his critic replies that a child should be subjected 
to an intelligent system from childhood. It is ridiculous, she asserts, 
to think he can acquire moral and mental discipline at, or after, the 
age of adolescence without having been subjected to it from his 
earliest years (II, 134; p. 179). Furthermore this training must be 
applied by didactic, rationalistic methods and not—as Rousseau 
states—by imitation and pantomime (II, 268). Madame de Genlis 
ridicules Rousseau’s theory that a knowledge of painting can be 
acquired naturally without the study of technique and that music 
can be learned in the same manner (I, 360; p. 12). “Sans lecons 
suivies on n’acquerra jamais dans les arts d’agrément un talent 
méme médiocre” (III, 50). In this matter the views of Jean- 
Jacques’ critic are, perhaps, carried to excess. She makes no allow- 
ance for the phenomenon of genius. Her system has produced a 
host of well-meaning but wooden musicians. But it is equally ob- 
vious that the system advocated—and actually practiced—by Rous- 
seau is productive of consequences even more serious. 

Regarding the curriculum, Madame de Genlis’ ideas are a com- 
bination of the old and the new. She includes dancing for women, 
for she does not share Rousseau’s fear of the moral consequences of 
contact between pupil and dancing-master. She advocates the teach- 
ing of history (at first, at any rate, as an aid to moral training). 
Like Bossuet she is chiefly interested in using history to show the 
power and benevolence of Providence. She would adjust the sub- 
ject to the age of the pupil, giving him first a pre-digested narra- 
tive of events, specially prepared for the occasion, and gradually 
leading him to a study of the great masters of history. Except for 
her insistence on the moral objective her system follows that used 
today. The moralizing element, never far from her method, causes 
her to take issue with Rousseau on the question of fables. She 
agrees with him that La Fontaine is, perhaps, not suited to young 
children but she would substitute, for children up to the age of 
fifteen, the contes de fées and the stories of the Arabian Nights 
and more recent fabulists (A. et Th., I, 82). She is not afraid that 
the children will not perceive the correct moral of the story. “Les 
enfants en congoivent trés bien l’application et méme quelquefois 
ils en tirent une morale trés juste et trés frappante” (II, 231; 
p. 218). 
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Perhaps the most modern note in Madame de Genlis’ criticism 
of Rousseau is to be found in her comments on the teaching of lan- 
guages. Jean-Jacques says: “Je ne crois pas que jusqu’a a l’age de douze 
ou quinze ans, nul enfant, les prodiges a part, ait jamais vraiment 
appris deux langues!” (p. 77). His critic replies, “Tous mes 
éleves dés l’age de huit ou neuf ans parlaient trés correctement trois 
langues et lisaient et expliquaient les ouvrages écrits en prose dans 
les trois langues” (I, 230). She actually put her belief into prac- 
tice, for as tutor of the young princes she divided the day into four 
parts, each part devoted to the speaking of a different language. 
She insisted that the acquirement of the living language is important 
and she advocated what the late nineteenth century came to call the 
direct method. On the other hand it is interesting to note that, like 
Rousseau, she considered the study of Latin not indispensable." 

As regards the general régime of the child Madame de Genlis 
has many objections to Rousseau’s views. Having refused to nurse 
her own child born in 1765 (“Ce n’était point la mode encore,” she 
says in her Mémoires), Jean-Jacques’ critic refused naturally to 
share his views regarding the danger of wet-nurses (I, 22; p. 12). 
She disagrees with him, too, regarding the dangerous age of youth. 
Logically she puts the most dangerous age during the years of 
adolescence and not, like Rousseau, in childhood. Jean-Jacques’ sys- 
tem being negative and lacking in discipline, the author of Emile 
shows a rare consistency in emphasizing the dangers of childhood. 
But Madame de Genlis, with her methods of careful, assiduous, 
well-planned moral training has logic on her side when she mini- 
mizes the dangers of the childhood years, as compared with other 
periods. 

It is in the views of the two authors concerning women and 
the education of women that the most striking differences abound. 
Madame de Genlis commends Rousseau for his praise of modesty as 
a feminine virtue but she finds his conception of the other sex 
wrong in most important respects. She asserts that he had a low 
opinion of women, a point of view which it would be difficult to 
controvert. His system for Sophie is based on coquetry, the develop- 
ment of the woman as a plaything for man. Madame de Genlis 
agrees that coquetry is often a social virtue but insists that women 





14 The difference in the ideas of the two authors regarding the theatre 
is enlightening. Contrary to the contention of Rousseau that the stage is a 
source of corruption, Mme. de Genlis believed that the histrionic propensities 
of the student could be made use of to aid his moral development. In this 
way the theatre would become a valuable ally of education. She herself in- 
herited the eighteenth-century love of the theatre and wrote plays for her 
pupils. Her two chief contributions are Thédtre a Pusage des jeunes personnes 
(Paris, 1779-1780, 4 vols.), and Thédétre de la Société (Paris, 1781, 2 vols.). 
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have a higher destiny. She seizes upon Jean-Jacques’ remark that 
woman is “l’ceil de lhomme” to point out that, in order to fulfil this 
function, woman must be intelligent. Furthermore, she denies Rous- 
seau’s assertion that women are incapable of studying the exact 
sciences (III, 72). She herself, many years earlier, had organized 
classes among the ladies of Paris for the study of the sciences and 
she claims that women’s inferiority in this respect is due to a lack 
of opportunity and not to any inherent intellectual weakness. Never- 
theless, though very much of a blue-stocking herself, she agrees with 
Rousseau when he claims that over-education of women would 
“transporte a la femme la primauté que la nature donne au mari” 
(p. 354). One must not forget, she says, that woman should be 
only the “eye of man.” Agreeing with Rousseau on the relative 
intellectual position of the sexes Madame de Genlis believes, how- 
ever, that female education should give women “des talents, de |’in- 
struction et de la solidité” (III, 72). 

On the whole, therefore, the theories of Rousseau’s critic follow 
the same lines as those developed by Fénelon in his Education des 
Filles; though Madame de Genlis is perhaps a little more modern 
in her ideas regarding the intellectual capacity of her sex. Without 
being a feminist she is a believer in the intellectual dignity of women. 


* * * * * * * 


Madame de Genlis represented the old system, prevalent before 
the nineteenth century, the system based upon an unquestioning 
reliance on authority and tradition, the system supported by catholi- 
cism. She is a more modern Madame de Maintenon. Although her 
system is more intelligent than that of Saint Cyr, she owes a great 
deal to the methods of Louis XIV’s female mentor. But she 
breathed into this out-worn system a new life. In her methods 
authority certainly had its place—probably too important a place— 
but it was humanized by a rationalistic technique, by a logical ap- 
peal to the mind of the young to understand the beauty of ancient 
things, by an appeal couched in terms suitable to the age of the 
pupil. A product of the siécle d’or, she was Catholic rather than 
Humanist, and Cornelian rather than Racinian. Her system was 
based on the great classic virtues of Restraint, Elevation, Discipline 
combined with Reason. Madame de Genlis may be looked upon as 
the last outstanding lay representative of the liberal classical school, 
the last disciple of Fénelon. 

But to the best of the Ancien Régime she brought the best of 
the new. To her classical, conservative methods she added a great 
deal which she had undoubtedly learned from Rousseau. The first 
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of these things was the necessity of an intimate spiritual relationship 
between teacher and pupil, a relationship which would meet the en- 
thusiasms of childhood and youth with sympathy and kindliness, 
and a frankness which would make teacher and pupil friends rather 
than superior and inferior. She learned from Rousseau, also, a love 
of nature which often caused her to go to the out-of-doors for the 
text of her moral discourses. She learned, also, that the studies of 
a child should be adapted to his age and to his intellectual capacity ; 
that education should be a matter of evolution and not of blind 
didacticism: “Le grand point dans l'éducation est de ne point se 
presser” (A. et Th., I, 74). She followed Rousseau also in the 
importance of inculcating moral lessons within the power of com- 
prehension of the pupil, drawing them not from Nature, however, 
as Rousseau would have done, but from the profound truths of re- 
ligion, applied to the needs of the social order. In short, both be- 
lieved that education should be a process of character-building. 


Berkeley, California 











UN PRECURSEUR DU REALISME: MAX BUCHON 
By J. Henri AMIEL 


Max Buchon, oublié et dédaigné pendant plus de cinquante 
ans, fit partie du groupe des réalistes de la “Sincérité dans l'art,” 
entre 1840 et 1860, et a juste titre, il mérite sa place dans le mouve- 
ment intellectuel et littéraire des années 1850. 

Le réalisme de la “Sincérité dans Il’art” tire son nom de la 
devise de Champfleury : “Je ne reconnais que la sincérité dans |’art.”* 
Cette nouvelle école littéraire, née au lendemain de la Révolution 
de 1848, se manifeste d’abord en peinture. Courbet, avec L’Apres- 
diner 4 Ornans (1849), ouvre les portes du réalisme. I] s’affranchit 
des vieilles théories classiques et romantiques, il revendique le droit 
d’étre nouveau, original, actuel, de peindre la nature telle qu'il la 
voit, de choisir ses sujets ou bon lui semble, de peindre le peuple. 
Il nie Vidéal et veut “encanailler l’art.” Dés 1848, Champfleury 
fait l’éloge de Courbet et prédit un grand avenir pour le peintre 
franc-comtois. En 1851, Champfleury, qui subissait peu a peu I’influ- 
ence de Courbet, lui emprunte ses idées, et applique au roman les 
nouvelles théories du maitre d’Ornans, en les élargissant. Tandis 
que Courbet est le chef de l’école réaliste en peinture, Champfleury 
devient le “Courbet de la littérature.” 

Les trois grandes figures du réalisme de la “Sincérité dans 
l’art” furent Champfleury, Duranty et Max Buchon, et autour d’eux 
se rangea une foule de jeunes écrivains et artistes. Le groupe se 
réunissait a la brasserie Andler, rue Hautefeuille, tout prés de 
l’atelier de Courbet. On pouvait voir parmi les habitués Courbet, 
Champfleury, Duranty, Max Buchon, Baudelaire, Monselet, Del- 
veau, Proudhon, Castagnary, Emile Montegut, Jules Vallés, Gus- 
tave Planche, Théophile Sylvestre, Daumier, Bonvin, Corot. On 
causait arts, sciences, on affichait des opinions violentes, et, aprés 
le repas, on entonnait des airs réalistes, qui retentissaient comme 
des défis portés aux classiques et aux romantiques. Max Buchon 


1 Jules Champfleury, “Préface,” Le Réalisme (Paris, 1857), p. 3. 
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était l’auteur de la chanson la plus en vogue, La Soupe au fromage, 


la ““Marseillaise du réalisme.’”? 


* 


Max Buchon naquit a Salins, dans la Franche-Comté, le 8 mai 
1818, “fils de J. B. Buchon, domicilié 4 Salins, capitaine en son 
activité, agé de 41 ans, et de Jeanne Louise Pasteur, agée de 25 
ans.”* Son grand-pére était laboureur, son pére officier dans les 
armées de Napoléon. Ses premiéres impressions sont celles de sa 
ville natale. Il garde le souvenir de la Loue, des foréts de sapins 
qui environnent Salins, de la forge, de la foire, de l’incendie qui, en 
1825, détruisit les trois quarts de la ville, et, de ces souvenirs, il 
tire plus tard des poésies: La Loue, Les Sapins, La Forge, La Foire, 
L’Incendie. 11 se rappelle avec une douce émotion les années passées 
au petit séminaire d’Ornans, ow il étudie ses humanités, et ou il 
se lie d’une profonde amitié avec Courbet. Max Buchon se sentait 





21a Soupe au fromage est un excellent exemple de poésie réaliste. Les 
six couplets de la chanson se trouvent reproduits dans le journal de Duranty, 


Réalisme, no. 3, 15 janvier 1857: 
I 


La marmite est sur le feu, 
Mettez-y du beurre, 

Ne craignez que le trop peu, 
Et sitot qu’il pleure: 

La farine et les oignons, 

Et de notre mieux soignons, 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


II 
Les oignons bien fricassés, 
Versez l’eau bouillante, 
Puis, faire a son gré laissez 
La flamme brillante, 
Un peu de sel, mais pas trop: 
Et voila partie au trot 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


III 
Du pain les plus beaux crotitons 
Vite a la soupiére, 
“t par couches entremettons 
Notre vieux gruyére 
Pour le coup versez-moi la 
Votre marmite . . . et voila 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


Quels superbes filets blancs 
La soupiére grise 

Fait rayonner de ses flancs 
Sit6t qu’on y puise! 

Quel ineffable fumet 

Lance a notre nez gourmet 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


r 


Dieu! comme cela descend! 
Qu’en dis-tu compére? 
Second service a présent: 
Les deux font la paire! 
J'ai soif a n’y plus tenir, 
Mais il faut d’abord finir, 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


VI 
Maintenant le verre en main! 
Certe on peut bien boire, 
Sans penser au lendemain, 
Quand de tout déboire 
On est sir d’étre vainqueur 
En s’appliquant sur le coeur 
La soupe au fromage! 
La soupe au fromage! 


8 Acte de naissance de Max Buchon, daté du 9 mai 1818, cité par Pierre 
Moreau, “La Franche-Comté, marche frontiére du réalisme,” Revue de lit- 


térature comparée, avril-juin 1937, p. 330 
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porté de bonne heure vers la poésie, Courbet vers la peinture, mais, 
a ce moment, la poursuite de la réalité ne se faisait sentir ni chez 
Yun, ni chez l'autre. Max Buchon écrivait “des morceaux poétiques 
qui sentaient l’appris et la rhétorique,”* tandis ques les lithographies 
de Courbet “auraient pu servir de titre de romance.”*® De 1834 a 1837, 
il continue ses études au collége Saint-Michel, 4 Fribourg, ot s’ouvre 
pour lui le monde germanique.* I! garde le meilleur souvenir de ces 
années passées en Suisse, car il écrit cing ans aprés étre retourné 
en France: “J’ai déja tant souffert depuis que j’ai quitté Fribourg 
que tout ce qui m’y reporte est pour moi un vrai bonheur.’ 

Dans sa premiére jeunesse, il se sent poussé vers les poétes 
romantiques. D’aprés ses premiers vers, on devine ses premiéres 
lectures: Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Mme Tastu, Saintine, Adolphe 
Michel péle-méle.* Il écrit d’abord des romances, des poésies 
d’amour, des vers exotiques et larmoyants, ot l’on remarque I’in- 
spiration de Musset et la religiosité vague de Lamartine.® Dans de 
nouvelles poésies qu’il publie en 1844 persiste l’influence romantique : 
pessimisme désabusé et larmoyant, moyen age légendaire, inspira- 
tion. C’est pourtant vers cette méme année que deux éléments nou- 
veaux viennent révéler le travail qui s’opére dans l’esprit du poéte, 
las des lieux communs romantiques: d’abord le gout de la littéra- 
ture allemande, qui encourage Max Buchon a traduire en vers des 
poésies de Heine, Koerner, Uhland et Hébel, puis surtout l’amour 
du pays natal, qui le pousse a rendre avec une précision pittoresque 
certains coins de la nature jurassienne.’® C’est par la que se glisse 
le réalisme. L’observation de la nature l’emporte sur les clichés 
littéraires. Il pressent une poésie nouvelle, poésie du peuple, de la 
campagne, des travaux domestiques et des travaux des champs. 

Aprés avoir publié des traductions de poésies de Hébel, il réve 
de voir l’Allemagne. Au printemps de 1843, il part a pied pour la 
vallée de la Wiese, et ressent un vif plaisir lorsqu’il arrive a 
Loerrach: 


Il me semblait que la vallée venait de faire toilette pour me 
recevoir comme une vieille connaissance. A la vue de ces verdures 
touffues, de ces vergers en fleurs, de ces belles eaux courantes, et 
des grandes cimes boisées de la Forét-Noire, se déployant au loin 
dans les splendeurs du soleil couchant, je compris mieux quel 


+Jules Champfleury, “Notice biographique,” 
Buchon (Paris, 1878), I, 3. 

5 [bid., p. 3. 

6 Moreau, op. cit., p. 330. 

7 Jbid., p. 331. 

8 [bid. 

® Emile Bouvier, La Bataille réaliste (Paris, s.d.), p. 183. 

10 [bid., p. 184. 
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charme bucolique cette contrée avait di laisser dans le souvenir du 
poéte Hébel, devenu grand personnage a Carlsruhe.™ 


Plus tard, il se préte a l’influence de ses compatriotes Fourier, 
Proudhon et Victor Considérant. Il préche leurs doctrines aux 
républicains du voisinage, mais jamais il ne mélange politique et 
poésie. Retiré a Salins, il fait pourtant de nombreux séjours a Paris. 
La, il se méle aux groupes socialistes, fréquente assidiment la bras- 
serie Andler, ot il aime a entendre la jeunesse réaliste entonner son 
hymne, La Soupe au fromage. Aussi, il observe la capitale et met 
en vers les existences humbles qui l’entourent. Quand éclate le 
Coup d’Etat, Max Buchon, que plusieurs remarques audacieuses 
avaient rendu suspect, s’enfuit en Suisse ot il passe cinq années 
d’exil pleines de tristesse et de nostalgie. 

A son retour d’exil, il épouse Félicie Dizain, fille du censeur du 
lycée de Besancon. Ce mariage marque pour lui une nouvelle vie, 
plus heureuse et plus tranquille. Une derniére déception |’attend: 
il se brouille avec son journal, Le /ura, ot il publiait réguli¢érement 
ses “Lettres salinoises.”!* Au lendemain de cet incident, il est em- 
porté par un violent accés de fiévre ataxique, le 14 décembre 1869, 
sans avoir eu la consolation “de voir tomber le gouvernement qui 
l’avait proscrit.”** 

Max Buchon avait collaboré pendant quelques années a la 
Revue littéraire de la Franche-Comté. Cette revue, qui n’eut que 
cing ans d’existence, avait été fondée en 1864. Elle prenait la 
défense de la nouvelle génération d’artistes franc-comtois, s’inté- 
ressait surtout a la vie provinciale, aux patois, chants populaires, 
poésies familiéres, légendes locales, tous genres réalistes, si bien 
qu’a son insu, elle devint un des foyers du réalisme. Mais, peu a 
peu, la revue devint hésitante, déconcertée: le réalisme lui fit peur, 
si bien qu’elle perdit l’occasion de jouer un grand role littéraire, “de 
brandir, comme un signe de ralliement, cet étendard du réalisme que 
la capitale devait ravir a la province.” 

Nous avons plusieurs portraits de Max Buchon, que nous ont 
laissés ses amis Charles Thuriet, Charles Toubin, Max Claudet, 
Courbet et Champfleury. Courbet le fait figurer dans sa toile 
L’ Atelier: de forte carrure, les yeux et les cheveux bruns, le front 
large et haut, la moustache en brosse. C’est Champfleury qui a fait 
de lui le portrait le plus complet : 





11 Max Buchon, “Introduction,” “Poésies allémaniques,” Giuvres choisies 
de Max Buchon (Paris, 1878), I, 175. 

12 Moreau, op. cit., p. 348. 

13 [bid, 

14 [bid., p. 352. 
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~ Fils d’un ancien militaire, Max Buchon avait gardé |’empreinte 
autoritaire; une sorte d’estafilade, qui sillonnait l’une de ses joues, 
semblait une ancienne cicatrice de coup de sabre, et la physionomie 
résolue de I’homme faisait penser 4 quelque capitaine d’infanterie, 
retiré dans son foyer avant l’age; mais cette impression ne venait 
que d’un premier aspect. Les yeux, qui étaient bons, purs, bien 
regardants, et malgré tout songeurs, conservaient traces des mélan- 
colies d’un enfant dont la jeunesse a été douloureusement com- 
primée. Le poéte, privé tout jeune de sa mére, n’avait pas connu 
les tendresses de la famille: son pére l’éleva durement; pourtant, 
Max Buchon, fermé en apparence, avait au contraire le coeur large- 
ment ouvert, et était tout amour pour ses amis, pour la nature, de 
méme que pour les choses intellectuelles et artistiques. Ne se livrant 
que rarement, sinon a des intimes, il était né confident. Il devint, en 
effet, confident dévoué de nos travaux, de nos luttes, et s’il encou- 
rageait les uns, il était toujours prét a venir en aide aux autres.””* 


Champfieury nous dit que Max Buchon, qui vivait seul, et qui 
n’avait jamais consenti a se méler au mouvement intellectuel de 
Paris, ne fut jamais homme de lettres, c’est-a-dire qu’il ne chercha 
jamais les gros tirages et les nombreuses éditions. Le chef de l’école 
réaliste écrivait, le premier mars 1851, dans Le Messager de I’ As- 
semblée Nationale: “J’ai un ami que j’aime beaucoup et que je n’ai 
jamais vu: il s’appelle Max Buchon et fait des vers. Quand il en a 
un plein tiroir, il les imprime en petits volumes. Les petits volumes 
vont ou ils peuvent, Max Buchon ne s’en inquiéte pas.’"** Possédant 
un modeste revenu qui lui permettait de vivre a sa fantaisie, Max 
Buchon goita “le loisir, un mot qui n’existe pas dans le dictionnaire 
a l’'usage des écrivains modernes.” Il demeura toujours un écrivain 
obscur, et ne recut jamais “le brevet de capacité que Paris décerne 
si difficilement aux hommes qui sont appelés a tracer de laborieux 


sillons pendant toute leur existence.’”"" 
+ 


* * 


Max Buchon a trés peu écrit. Son ceuvre comprend quelques 
recueils de poésies, quatre courts romans, et une brochure extré- 
mement rare aujourd’hui, intitulée Le Réalisme (1856). Ce petit 
volume a été analysé par Duranty dans le second numéro de son 
journal Réalisme*® = décembre 1856). La brochure de Max 


15 Champfleury, op. yy A 

16 [bid., p. 2. 

17 [bid. 

18 Duranty était propriétaire, fondateur et rédacteur en chef du journal 
Réalisme, dont ne parurent que six numéros, aux dates suivantes: 10 juillet 
1856, 15 ‘décembre 1856, 15 janvier 1857, 15 février 1857, 15 mars 1857 et 
avril-mai 1857. Le journal devait paraitre le 15 de chaque mois, mais aprés 
la publication du premier numéro se présentérent des difficultés resultant des 
entraves que mettait le gouvernement a toute nouvelle publication. Le second 
numéro ne parut que le 15 décembre de la méme année, et le journal con- 
tinua 4 paraitre réguliérement, jusqu’au moment ot les fonds manquérent. 
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Buchon se divise en trois parties: une introduction, un choix de ce 
qui a été dit pour et contre le réalisme, et une conclusion que 
Duranty résume ainsi: 


Nous sommes les modernes, l’époque nous appartient, nous 
avons le droit d’apporter nos idées et de vouloir étre nouveaux .. . 
Nous autres, nous avons une foi et une voie, nous marchons vers la 
Justice et la Vérité ... C’est une grande conquéte du bon sens que 
d’avoir enfin admis le peuple a étre peint comme l’aristocratie, d’y 
avoir admis tout le monde. Toutefois, si l’on veut émouvoir le peu- 
ple, le constituer en public, il faut rejeter de sa littérature les idées 
pour se borner aux sentiments purs, seuls mis en action dans la vie 


réelle . . . Pour étre donc compris par le peuple, il faut se faire 
peuple . . . L’aristocratie ne peut s’imaginer avoir le privilége des 
sentiments . . . L’artiste doit se guider, pour travailler, d’aprés cer- 


tains principes élevés qui montrent la grandeur dans le travail, a 
quelque condition qu’on appartienne.”’® 


Dans un autre petit manifeste réaliste, l’introduction des 
“Chants populaires de la Franche-Comté,” Max Buchon prend la 
défense de l’art populaire. I] distingue entre l’art et la science: la 
science est essentiellement impersonnelle et universelle, tandis que 
l’art, au contraire, est toujours personnel et local. On ne dit pas: la 
géométrie russe ou anglaise, mais on dit: l'art antique, l’art moderne, 
l’art italien, l’art francais. L’art devrait pouvoir se renouveler aussi 
bien que la science; ses progrés ne consisteraient pas a écrire ou a 
peindre mieux qu’on ne peignait il y a deux siécles, mais a écrire et 
a peindre “les passions de notre temps, de notre pays, de notre 
propre coeur.’*° Avec le fond, la forme se modifie elle-méme. Au 
vers d’André Chénier: “Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers 
antiques,” Max Buchon substitue: “Faisons des vers nouveaux sur 
des sujets nouveaux.” La vraie mission de I’art n’est pas la pour- 
suite chimérique du beau, c’est de “graver sur les pages de l’histoire 
les moeurs et le tempérament bien déterminés d’une épogue, d’une 
nation, d’une province, triple exigence concentrique a laquelle satis- 
fait d’instinct l’artiste déposant naivement son empreinte person- 


nelle sur son ceuvre.’’”? 
*x 


* * 


Max Buchon aimait la poésie, son pays natal, les paysans, la 
nature. Tout ce qu’il voyait lui servait de matiére a poésie: les 


18 Edmond Duranty, “M. Max Buchon et le réalisme,” Le Réalisme, no. 
2 (15 décembre 1856), p. 18. 

20Max Buchon, “Introduction,” “Chants populaires de la Franche- 
Comté,” Giuvres choistes de Max Buchon (Paris, 1878), III, 7. 

21 [bid., p. 6. 
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foréts de sapins, les champs, les vignes, les fermes. I] possédait une 
facilité remarquable. II n’était pas seulement poéte descriptif, 
comme lorsqu’il peint les petites riviéres avoisinant Salins, les paysa- 
ges sous le clair de lune, les foins, l’aspect de la campagne au prin- 
temps, mais il savait aussi représenter les mceurs et coutumes des 
gens de la campagne. II observait les paysans au labour, les vig- 
nerons, les ouvriers de village, chacun occupé a sa dure besogne. II 
nous a laissé des scénes campagnardes pleines de charme et de sim- 
plicité: une classe enfantine, l‘heure du diner dans une auberge, 
une veillée, une demande en mariage. Sans avoir voulu faire de 
ses poésies un instrument de prédication, Max Buchon n’a jamais 
écrit que des poésies de la plus haute portée morale, ot les themes 
principaux reviennent continuellement : nécessité du travail, douceur 
de l’humble foyer, tranquilité de la vie rustique, résignation. 

Les Sapins, Les Foins, La Foire, Le Cochon, Le Vigneron, La 
Veillée, La Lessive, L’Ecole primaire, Dimanche matin, figurent 
parmi les meilleures poésies de Max Buchon. Comme exemple de 
poésie réaliste, examinons Le Cochon. Une fermiére donne a manger 
a son cochon: 


Tiens, mange, gros goulu, tiens, mange, insatiable, 
Peut-étre oublieras-tu de crier comme un diable 
Quand ta gueule sera garnie, et Dieu merci, 

Dans un mois, nous pourrons te manger, nous aussi. 


A la chandeleur, le cochon bien gras sera égorgé: 


C’est moi qui recevrai, dans une selle blanche, 
Ton sang, aprés avoir bien retroussé ma manche; 
Et plus souvent sous le couteau ta gueule hurlera, 
Et meilleur, c’est connu, notre boudin sera. 


Le boudin! Ah! c’est la que mon adresse brille, 
Pour gonfler ce boyau qui fond quand on le grille 
Et mettre juste a point, dedans tout ce qu’il faut, 
Pour que les plus gourmands le trouvent sans défaut. 


La fermiére entrevoit avec plaisir des repas alléchants : 


Un grand morceau de lard, bien ferme et bien rougeatre, 
D’andouilles encadré, comme un saint, prés de I’atre, 

Il n’est pas de tableau, d’or fin tout ruisselant, 

Qui nous alléchent plus, nous autres, paysans. 


Plusieurs critiques et hommes de lettres de la génération de 
Max Buchon accueillirent ses vers avec bienveillance. George Sand 
écrivait, le 27 septembre 1857: “Quand M. Max Buchon traduit 
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en vers les adorables poésies de Hébel, il est aussi limpide que son 
modeéle, et quand il fait des vers pour son propre compte, il les fait 
trés fermes et trés soignés.’** Sainte-Beuve, que le naturel du 
poéte émerveillait, disait, dans Le Constitutionnel, le 24 avril 1862: 
“Le traducteur et l’imitateur de Hébel, M. Max Buchon, a fait une 
petite piéce de vers grasse, rustique, bien alsacienne ct flamande, 
intitulée tout bonnement Le Cochon.”** En 1851, lorsque Max 
Buchon fit une visite 4 Henri Heine, la grand poéte allemand, aprés 
avoir lu quelques-uns de ses vers, lui avait dit: “Votre langue est 
celle de la prose.”** Champfleury est beaucoup plus élogieux : 


Max Buchon fut un véritable poéte. De la plupart de ses 
piéces s’échappent une saveur domestique, une franchise de touche 
qui ont leur charme, a condition qu’on veuille bien y pénétrer. Sans 
doute l’enveloppe est parfois rugueuse; mais combien de fruits sa- 
voureux dont il faut casser la noix! . . . Son ceuvre est la peinture 
des faits et gestes, non pas d’une petite ville, mais d’un bourg ou 
se sont conservées les habitudes de la campagne: la lessive, la dis- 
tribution du pore par quartiers, la fromagerie, la rentrée des foins, 
etc.™ 


L’exil de Max Buchon lui valut la svmpathie de Victor Hugo, 
qui, aprés avoir regu un recueil de ses vers, le remerciait en ces 
termes: 


Je vous remercie, Monsieur. Je vous dois la révélation de mon 
pays natal. Dans ces quelques pages charmantes, vous m’avez fait 
connaitre la Franche-Comté. Je l’aime, cette vieille terre a la fois 
francaise et espagnole. Je n’ai guére fait qu’y naitre, et elle m’est 
aujourd’hui fermée comme le reste de la patrie. Je vous remercie 
de me l’avoir envoyée dans ce doux petit livre. Je la vois dans vos 
vers frais, vivants et vrais. Je vois le village, la prairie, la ferme, 
le bétail, le paysan, et aussi, ce qui est le vrai but du poéte, le dedans 
des cceurs. Dans ma solitude un peu apre, sur mon rocher, dans mon 
tourbillon, face a face avec ce sombre ciel d’hiver, cOte 4 cOte avec 
cet océan qui est le plus redoutable des mécontents, vous m’avez 
fait vivre quelques heures d’une vie aimable. Je vous en rends 
grace.*® 

Max Buchon fait allusion a “un bienveillant coup de chapeau” 
de Castagnary, de Banville, Laurent-Pichat et P. J. Proudhon. 


o7 
27 


22 George Sand, cité par Max Buchon, “Avant-propos,” Giuvres choisies 
de Max Buchon (Paris, 1878), I, 1. 

23 Sainte-Beuve, cité par Max Buchon, ibid., p. 1. 

24 Henri Heine, cité par Moreau, op. cit., p. 336. 

25 Champfleury, op. cit., I, 9. 

26 Victor Hugo, cité par Max Buchon, op. cit., I, 2. 

27 Tbid., p. 1. 
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“Zola devait ignorer que Max Buchon avait écrit des poésies 
réalistes, car il aurait reconnu en lui le poéte dont il prédisait 
l’arrivée, ce poéte qui devait faire table rase de toutes les esthétiques, 
exprimer le monde moderne, grace a une nouvelle langue qu’il 
devait créer: 


Qui ne comprend que la réalité apporte aux poétes une poésie 
nouvelle? Un poéte naitra qui dégagera du milieu contemporain une 
formule poétique d’une trés grande largeur. Une blanchisseuse se 
rendant au lavoir, un jardin public empli de promeneurs, une forge 
retentissant du bruit de ses marteaux, un départ en chemin de fer, 
un marché avec la vie grouillante des vendeuses, tout ce qui vit, tout 
ce qui nous entoure, peut étre porté dans les vers et y prendre un 
charme trés grand. Pour accomplir cette évolution, il suffit qu’un 
poéte de génie invente la nouvelle langue poétique. L’obstacle est 
la forme a trouver. Aujourd’hui, on n’ose pas encore risquer cer- 
tains sujets. M. Coppée est timide, M. Richepin est trop hardi. 
C’est une harmonie a régler.** 


Max Buchon nous a montré tout ce qui vit, tout ce qui nous 
entoure, une blanchisseuse dans La Lessive, une forge dans La 
Forge, un marché dans La Foire, et il a peint plusieurs scénes rus- 
tiques. Il a modifié et le fond, et la forme. I] a mis en scéne ses 
contemporains, et il s’est servi d’un vers sans éclat, plat, souvent 
trivial, de locutions familiéres ou locales, de mots du cru. Il a créé 
cette langue poétique d’ot sont bannis le lyrisme romantique et la 


pompe classique. 
* 


* *x 


Sur les conseils de Champfleury, Max Buchon abandonne pen- 
dant quelque temps la poésie pour la prose. Il avait publié, en 
1848, un court roman intitulé Le Val d’Héry, idylle salinoise. En 
1854, grace a l’influence de Champfleury, il publie dans la Revue des 
Deux Mondes deux courts romans, Le Matachin et Le Gouffre 
gourmand, qui reparurent en 1858 dans un volume intitulé En 
Province. En 1855, il publie dans le Journal pour tous son dernier 
ioman, Le Fils de l’ex-maire. I revient alors a la poésie. 

Dans Le Matachin, lauteur nous fait pénétrer dans un des 
quartiers pauvres de la petite ville de Salins. II] décrit les lieux, 
présente les personnages, puis met en jeu les ressorts de I’action. 
Il se plait 4 nous donner ici, comme dans ses poésies, la réalité telle 
qu’elle est, comme il l’a observée. Le récit est d’une grande sim- 


28 Emile Zola, Documents littéraires (Paris, 1912), p. 190. 
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plicité, sans complications, événements inattendus, et arrive a un 
dénouement heureux, un double mariage. 
Jules Troubat®® remarque judicieusement : 


Rien de moins apprété que l’idylle en prose du Matachin. Les 
paysans de Buchon manquent d’afféterie. L’art ne s’y sent pas, tant 
ils sont naturels. L’absence de prétention en fait justement un 
chef-d’ceuvre, dicté a l’auteur par toutes les tendresses d’un coeur 
resté pur et d’une sensibilité exquise. L’amour du pays natal s’y 
retrempe dans la poésie méme du terroir regretté. Buchon le revoit 
de loin. Le moindre détail acquiert sa valeur; les crudités mémes, 
de celles qu’offre la nature quand elle ouvre son sein, y sont a leur 
place. Ce n’est pas de l’art de ville ni du salon. Elies peuvent 
répugner a certains gotts blasés ou qui feignent de le paraitre. 
Aucune n’y choque l’honnéteté. On se prend d’attendrissement pour 
les personnages du Matachin, dont la vie trés simple est rendue in- 
téressante et sympathique par un poéte qui a emporté en exil le coin 
de province aimé ow il est né.*° 


, 


Champfleury, dans un article intitulé “L’Aventurier Challes,’ 
paru d’abord dans la Revue de Paris le premier mai 1854, reproduit 
en 1857 dans son volume Le Réalisme, et Henri Thulié, collaborateur 
de Duranty au journal Réalisme, dans quatre articles parus dans le 
journal,** avaient exposé la théorie du roman réaliste. Max Buchon 
a scrupuleusement suivi les données de ces deux théoriciens du 
réalisme: imitation fidéle de la nature,** descriptions des lieux et des 
objets, personnages recrutés parmi le peuple, sobriété dans les por- 
traits, absence d’imagination et d’invention, intrigue réduite 4 son 
minimum, lenteur dans l’action, indifférence en matiére politique, 
religieuse et sociale, manque de recherche dans le style, usage abon- 
dant du dialogue. Tous ces traits caractéristiques font du Matachin 
un roman réaliste tout a fait fidéle aux préceptes de l’école. 

Le Gouffre gourmand n’a aucun rapport avec La Matachin. 
L’intrigue en est compliquée, l’action continue et rapide. Ce n’est 
pas une suite de scénes rustiqves, mais un récit mouvementé ou 


29 Critique littéraire, auteur de plusieurs articles et volumes sur la ba- 
taille réaliste. Une Amitié a la d’Arthez (Paris, 1900), Souvenirs sur Champ- 
fleury (Paris, 1908), sont riches en anecdotes, études, notices biographiques, 
lettres inédites et jugements critiques. 

30 Jules Troubat, Une Amitié a la d’Arthez (Paris, 1900), p. 67. 

31 Ces quatre articles sont intitulés: “Le roman (du caractére),” “Du 
roman (suite), description,” “Du roman, l’action,” “Du roman, le style.” Ils 
parurent dans les numéros 2 (15 décembre 1856), 3 (15 janvier 1857), 5 (15 
mars 1857), et 6 (avril-mai 1857). 

82 Jules Assézat, collaborateur de Duranty au journal Réalisme, écri- 
vait le 15 juillet 1856, dans son article intitulé: “Profils et grimaces, par Au- 
guste Vacquerie”: “Pour les romantiques, le but de la littérature était une 
chose fantastique; l’art, pour nous, est une chose réelle, existante, compré- 
hensible, visible, palpable: l’imitation scrupuleuse de la nature.” 
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l’autéur, sans jamais s’effacer, semble souffrir avec ses personnages. 
L’action débute dans un petit village de la Franche-Comté, puis se 
transporte en Suisse et a Paris. Ecrit sur un ton de confidence, ce 
roman contient plusieurs réflexions sur la vie, l'amour, |’éternité, 


le bien et le mal.** 
*x 


* + 


Dans le réalisme de la “Sincérité dans l'art,” il est certain que 
Max Buchon mérite une place aux cétés de Champfleury et de 
Duranty. Comme Courbet, Max Buchon fut indépendant, sincére, 
s’appliqua a la peinture vraie des objets et ne reproduisit que ce 
qu’il avait vu. II peignit la réalité existante, compréhensible, visible, 
et il imita scupuleusement la nature. I| reproduisit le trivial et le 
laid, parce que tous deux forment partie de la réalité au méme titre 
que le beau. I] fut moderne, trait essentiellement réaliste, et il 
dédaigna toutes les théories et toutes les esthétiques de ses prédéces- 
seurs et de ses contemporains ennemis du réalisme. Appliquant dans 
som Geuvre ses propres principes, il s’attacha a la peinture des senti- 
ments, rejeta les idées, fit de la littérature pour le peuple, se fit 
peuple. Attaché a Courbet par de solides liens d’amitié, il peignit, 
comme lui, la Franche-Comté et ses paysans, et il exprima dans 
toute son ceuvre son amour du pays natal. Sa poésie et ses romans 
se caractérisent par la simplicité, la franchise, la sincérité, la bon- 
homie et humour, tous traits caractéristiques du réalisme de la 
“Sineérité dans Il’art.” 

Si Max Buchon a traversé son siécle presque inapercu et s'il 
est demeuré dans l’oubli pendant prés d’un demi-siécle, c’est parce 
qu’il s’est tenu loin de Paris, centre ow se livrait la bataille réaliste, 
qu’il s’est restreint dans son ceuvre a la peinture des scénes rustiques 
et au choix des sujets domestiques, et qu’il a laissé des tableaux si 
contraires aux genres acceptés qu’on semblait ne pas vouloir le 
prendre au sérieux. Charles Monselet explique trés bien |’indiffé- 
rence du public envers lui. Aprés avoir cité quelques-uns de ses 
vers, il écrivait : 


On ne niera pas que ce soit la du réalisme, et du plus conscien- 
cieux . . . Nous aurions bien envie de railler; mais pourquoi? Nous 
croyons M. Buchon de bonne foi, ainsi que la plupart de ceux qui 
marchent dans le sillon de la poésie familiére et populaire, a la suite 
de Burns. Ils cherchent a mettre en honneur un art franc et descrip- 
tif comme un miroir; rien de plus louable. Seulement, nous croyons 
qu’ils s’abusent sur le public auquel ils croient s’adresser; ce n’est 


83 Le Val d’Héry, idylle salinoise et Le Fils de P'ex-maire sont trés rares 
aujourd’hui et presque introuvables aux Etats-Unis. 
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pas du peuple que leur viendra le succés; le peuple, pour se distraire 
de ses travaux, tient médiocrement a ce qu’on lui mette sous les 
yeux le spectacle de ses propres moeurs; il lui faut surtout des 
histoires qui se passent hors de sa caste, du merveilleux, de |’élégant, 
et cela est facile 4 concevoir.** 

Les villageois, continue-t-il, ne s’intéressent pas au boudin ou a 
la maniére d’étamer les chaudrons; la fermiére Toinette préfére 
quelque romance de la ville. Si les scénes champétres de Max 
Buchon plaisent a quelques lecteurs, ce ne peut étre qu’aux gens du 
monde, aux littérateurs, aux raffinés, aux délicats, aux blasés, “de 
la méme facgon qu’une soupe aux choux est une curiosité charmante 
sur la table d’une salle 4 manger du faubourg Saint-Germain.”* 

Dans l'histoire du réalisme, l’importance de Max Buchon n’est 
pourtant pas a négliger. Il a contribué, dans une large mesure, a 
exposer la doctrine du réalisme de la “Sincérité dans l'art,” il I’a 
énergiquement défendue et il l’a, dans l'ensemble, fidélement ap- 
pliquée. 


Loyola University of the South 


84 Charles Monselet, La Lorgnette littéraire (Paris, 1857), p. 33. 
35 Jbid., p. 35. 
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THE IDENTITY OF CHAUCER’S “LOLLIUS” 


By Hans J. Epstein 


In the course of five centuries, and especially under the impact 
of the scholarly theories of the nineteenth century, a cobweb of 
questions and hypotheses has been diligently woven around the name 
of “Lollius” in Chaucer. The fourfold mention of that name has 
served as a touchstone for numerous theories of brilliant Chau- 
cerians. Like Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “Kyot” or Shakespeare’s 
“W. H.”, the identity of Chaucer’s Lollius forms a minor but 
highly interesting subject of investigation. 

Most of the theories as to who Chaucer’s Lollius might have 
been have already been refuted. Among them is the interesting 
suggestion, first made by Hathaway,’ that Lollius stands for the 
thirteenth-century alchemist, Raymond Lull (Lully). But for a 
number of obvious reasons this theory has long since been dis- 
carded. Only one theory remains which seems generally acceptable 
today. It was originally advanced by Latham? and Ten Brink,* then 
taken up and treated in a masterly fashion by G. L. Kittredge.* In 
fact, the latter’s article represents the most complete and the most 
painstaking treatment of the Lollius problem, and a thorough 
knowledge of it is therefore presupposed in this paper. But even 
Kittredge’s careful study remains in the realm of conjecture rather 
than in the sphere of certainty. To prove this, a number of doubtful 
and purely conjectural arguments in the article can be briefly enu- 
merated. 


(1) It seems rather doubtful that Chaucer knew Horace di- 
rectly, as Kittredge appears to assume. He very probably knew 
parts of the works indirectly from quotations scattered throughout 
medieval literature, or passages quoted in flerilegia and compendia. 
It is generally accepted that he read parts of the Ars poetica,® but 
we cannot by any means assume as much for the other epistles. 
~ 4“Chaucer’s Lollius,” ESt., XLIV, p. 161. 

2 Athenaeum, II (1868), 433. 

8 Chaucer Studien (Minster, 1870), p. 87. 

4 Chaucer's Lollius. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXVIII 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1917), pp. 47 ff. 


5 Cf. E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Cambridge, 1929), 
pp. 359 ff. 
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(2) Kittredge suggests that Chaucer got this Horatian passage, 


Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 
dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi 


(Epistles I, 2), 


from John of Salisbury’s Polycraticus.* No proof has been advanced 
to show that Chaucer knew this work, although it seems plausible. 
No manuscript has ever been mentioned which reads scriptorum or 
scriptor for scriptorem, or te legi for relegi. If such a manuscript 
could be found, it would substantiate the theory considerably. 

(3) The main objection to be raised to Kittredge’s theory, 
however, is this: the first? mention of Lollius occurs in the House 
of Fame (III. 1468), “. . . and eke he Lollius,” where he is men- 
tioned as one of those who “was besy for to bere up Troy.” The 
company in which he is enumerated is certainly an illustrious one. 
Homer, Dares and Dictys, Guido delle Collone and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth were certainly well known to Chaucer as authorities on 
the Troy legend. A knowledge of them constituted an essential part 
of the education of the medieval man of letters, and it is to be as- 
sumed that Chaucer had read all of them (perhaps even Homer, in 
one of the spurious Latin versions). As acknowledged authorities 
on the story of Troy, they fit beautifully in their context in the 
House of Fame. Are we to believe, then, that the poet inserted 
among these recognized authors an obscure Lollius, whom he might 
have chanced to find in some compendium (as the Polycraticus), on 
the basis of the misinterpretation of a single line from Horace? 
Kittredge’s identification of Lollius presupposes an author at least 
three times removed from Chaucer’s fourteenth-century quota- 
tion: by the compendium; by manuscript corruption ; and by Horace 
himself. There is no proof that Chaucer had anything to do di- 
rectly with any one of the three. So vague a hint might have supplied 
Chaucer with an unknown Lollius for the Troilus, but it is more 
than doubtful that he would have mentioned this Lollius, on the 
authority of one single line, in the company of men, every one of 
whom was well known and could be claimed as an expertus Troiani 
because of the unmistakable evidence of his works. The case would 
be a different one if some scholar had shown that a predecessor of 
Chaucer had blundered in this respect. Nobody has ever done so, 

® Cf. Polycraticus, VII, 9 [II, p. 128, Oxford; ed. by C. I. Webb]. 

7Cf. J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050- 
1400 (New Haven, 1916), pp. 623 ff. In the opinion of Lowes and Tatlock, 
the House of Fame precedes the Troilus. Kittredge holds the same opinion 
(see footnote, p. 49 of Chaucer's Lollius). 

8 Following the kind suggestion of Professor Karl Young, I have exam- 
ined two works from which Chaucer might well have derived much informa- 


tion, especially for the Troilus: the Jlias Latina, and Beauvais’ Speculum histo- 
riale. In neither of them, however, could any mention of Lollius be found. 
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and the available evidence speaks against it. What would the 
father of English poetry have done if questioned by some of his 
scholarly friends like Gower and Strode, as to who this mysterious 
Lollius might be? Would he have pointed to a single line in the 
Polycraticus? And would not then his friends, in the face of a 
statement undoubtedly challenging their curiosity and criticism, 
have pointed out his error? And would Chaucer, having admitted 
his shortsightedness either in reading manuscripts or in his latinity, 
then proceed a number of years later to name the same Lollius as 
his authority in the Troilus? The improbability of such a case is 
all too apparent. Thus on the strength of Kittredge’s own suggestion 
that Chaucer discussed his literary problems with his scholar 
friends, Kittredge’s theory might well be discredited. 


But my primary purpose is not to find fault with the current 
theory about Lollius. It is rather to show how little proof and how 
much conjecture supports the Lollius favored by such scholars as 
Skeat, Robinson and Hammond. This may serve as an excuse for 
offering a theory with scarcely more substantial proof, in order to 
open up a new line of investigation. 

It seems best, first of all, to state the requirements with which 
the mysterious Lollius must comply in order to reap the honor of 
being called “Chaucer’s Lollius.” The following points will un- 
doubtedly establish his identity: (1) A person called Lollius (and 
let us maintain this spelling only) who wrote on the subject of 
Troy, since he is mentioned in that capacity in the House of Fame, 
and would only have significance as such in the Troilus. (2) He 
must be an ancient, since the author’s references speak of old books 
and an old clerk. (3) We should not be surprised to find that 
this Lollius was not widely known in the Middle Ages. Chaucer’s 
references convey the feeling that the poet felt a certain amount of 
pride in marshalling this authority. Lollius seems to have been his 
discovery, and his use of this “transparent literary artifice,” as Mr. 
Kittredge terms it, smacks of wilful mystification. (4) On the 
other hand, Chaucer must have been in possession of some definite 
knowledge concerning Lollius, in order to face the questions of his 
scholarly friends. If possible, such material should be substantial, 
and should consist of Lollius’ own works rather than of works 
about him, as I have tried to show in connection with the House of 
Fame passage. (5) Such material must have been in either medieval 
English, French, Latin or perhaps even Italian. There is no indi- 
cation that it might not have been a translation just as well as an 
original text. 
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The obvious place to start our investigation seems to be an en- 
cyclopedic work about Greece and Rome. Lollius being a nomen 
gentile, there are nine different persons of that name listed by 
William Smith. Among these are Q. Lollius, a Roman eques in 
Sicily ; Horace’s friend, M. Lollius, consul in 21 B. C.; his two sons; 
Lollius Urbicus (the stumbling block of so many earlier scholarly 
attempts) *° and several others. But none could in any way be identi- 
fied with anything pertaining to the Troy legend. Finally we come 
to one Bassus Lollius," listed as “an author of ten epigrams, whose 
date is fixed by the tenth epigram on Germanicus, who died in 
19 A.D.” His epigrams are to be found in The Greek Anthology,” 
and among them stands the following (vol. III, bk. 9, no. 236): 


“Appnxtoe Moipav mupdtny eoppayioay opKot 
7 Dpvyi wap Bone thv Mprapou Ovainr. 

GAXA coi, Aiveta, otddos iepos “Itadov 75 
Sppov Ever, TaTPHS Ppotpioy ovpavins. 

és KaXov wAETO TUpyoS 6 Tpwios: 4 yap év Srrots 
HyépOn Kdcpov TavTds dvacca TOMS. 


Translation of the epigram: 

The inviolable oath of the Fates decreed that final sacrifice of 
Priam slaughtered on the Phrygian altar. But thy holy fleet, Aeneas, 
is already safe in an Italian harbour, the prelude of thy heavenly 
home. It was for the best that the towers of Troy fell; for hence 
in arms arose the city that is queen of the world. 


% Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology (Boston, 
1859) IT. 

10 Cf. Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 84 ff., on such scholars as Warton, Speght, 
Thomas, Heyne, Joly, Miss Hammond, etc. 

11 Kittredge, on p. 91 of his paper, cites the two epigrams of Bassus Lol- 
lius. He explicitly dismisses them as a source, without, however, stating any 
reasons for so doing. I assume that the Greek text of the original excluded 
any such possibility for him. It is well to remember that Kittredge’s paper 
was composed in 1917, and that at that time it seemed less pertinent, perhaps, 
to follow up this clue. 

12 Quoted from The Greek Anthology (vols. I-IV ed. by W. R. Paton). 
The Loeb Classical Series (New York, 1916-1918). 
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And the other (vol. III, bk. 9, no. 289) : 


OvrAdpevat vijecor Kadnpises, ai rote voorov 
orécal’ ‘EXXjvev Kai atoXov Tudber, 

mupaos Gre Yevotas xPovins dvopepwrepa VUKTOS 
ve aéha, Tupr)  édpape maoa TpOTS 

yorpadas és métpas, Aavaois madty “I AL05 GAN 
émdere, xai Sexétous éyOpotepat Todépov. 

xai tiv pev TOT Evepaay: avixytos é Kadnpevs. 
Navrue col yappnv “EdAas ExAavae daxpv. 


Translation of the epigram: 

O rocks of Caphereus, fatal to ships, which destroyed the fleet 
of the Greeks on their home-coming from Troy, then when the lying 
beacon sent forth a flame darker than the night of hell, and every 
keel ran blindly on the sunken reefs, ye were another Troy to Greece 
and more deadly than the ten years’ war. Troy indeed they sacked, 
but Caphereus was invincible. Nauplius, then did Hellas weep tears 
which were a joy to thee. 


In “Bassus Lollius,” then, we have finally found a historic person- 
age who at once fulfills our first four requirements. For he is ob- 
viously an Ancient who did write about Troy, who quite clearly was 
not commonly known in Chaucer’s time, and yet whose epigrams 
were available in Europe, as we shall see later. 

But Bassus Lollius’** relation to Chaucer is suggested by still 
another epigram (vol. I, bk. 5, no. 125): 


, , 
Ov pédAXAw pevoeiv ypvaos Tote: Bods Sé yévorto 
GdXos, YO peNiOpous KvKVOS ET OVIOS. 
r ‘ ‘ ‘> , a ‘ r , 
Znvi prraccécOw zade maiyvia 7h dé Kopivvy 
. ae pe 9 ; 
tous 0BoXovs dWaw Tors Sv0, Kov TéTOMAL, 


18 Both the forms Lollius Bassus and Bassus Lollius occur. 
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Translation of the epigram: 

I am never going to turn into gold, and let some one else be- 
come a bull or the melodious swan of the shore. Such tricks I leave 
to Zeus, and instead of becoming a bird I will give Corinna my two 
obols. 


At this point it is well to recall line 21 from the Anelida and Arcite: 
“First folowe I Stace, and after him Corynne.” Chaucer apparently 
felt in need of another authority besides Statius and consequently 
cited Corynne. Nobody has so far been able to point out this Corinne 
with any absolute degree of certainty, and the problem has become 
very similar indeed to that of Lollius. The Theban poetess has been 
suggested. But Chaucer could hardly have known her any more than 
he did Pindar or Sappho. As a matter of fact, Corinna is quoted in 
Statius’ Silvae, but the manuscript was only rediscovered in St. Gall 
in 1416, and in the entire medieval literature only one quotation from 
the Silvae is thought to have been found. It is of course possible 
that Chaucer thought of Ovid’s famous mistress or found the name 
mentioned by some other Roman poet. But if the appearance of this 
name in this connection 1s accounted for as a mere coincidence, it is 
at least a very curious one. It is well to bear in mind that in this 
type of research a coincidence is of greater weight than in other 
investigations. I should like to suggest, therefore, that in accept- 
ing Lollius Bassus as the authority on Troy, the Corinna problem 
would be solved simultaneously. In reading the obscure epigrams, 
Chaucer noted this name, since in all the Lollian pieces it is the only 
proper name which does not stand for a historical personage of 
repute (such as Nestor, Priam, Aeneas, Germanicus, etc.). He con- 
sequently used this name, convenient in its obscurity, whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. 

The next question which arises is whether there are any other 
traces of our Lollius Bassus in the works of Chaucer.** There are 
some, although the very nature of these short epigrammatic pieces, 
which do not divulge a great store of information, prchibits any ex- 
tensive parallels. In the Troilus (1, 699-700), we find one of those 
curious “trojanizing” lines, which evidently are meant to convey a 
classical atmosphere, as Kittredge pointed out. It runs: 


To walwe and wepe as Niobe the queene, 
Whos teres yet in marble been yseene. 


14Jn this connection it might be well to add that I have left out the 
enumeration of literary commonplaces in this comparison. There are nu- 
merous phrases, as “the ten years’ war,” “the swan that syngeth,” “gentle 
Zephyrs,” names like Hyppocrates, the Medes, Lacedaemon, etc., which are 
parallel, but origin of which, because of their general nature, cannot be 
ascribed to Lollius. 
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Lollius Bassus has an epigram of virtually the same tenor (vol. 
II, no. 386) : “Here am I, Niobe, as many times a stone as I was a 
mother... .” In the Legend of good Women (line 939) we find a 
passage : 


And Priamus the kyng fordon and nought ; 
And Enyas was charged by Venus 
To fleen awey ..., 


which is paralleled, especially in its immediate sequence of Priam’s 
death and Aeneas’ flight, in the first Trojan epigram (vol. III, bk. 
9, no. 236): “Priam slaughtered . . . but thy holy fleet, Aeneas, is 
already safe in an Italian harbour . . .” ; and in the same passage the 
words “the towers of Troy fell” are taken up in the Legend (line 
936): “. . . the noble tour of Ylion so lowe ybrought.” The very 
much debated lines of the “Invocation” of the House of Fame con- 
tain a reference to “a strem Lete” (line 71), while Lollius speaks of 
Lethe in the epigram on Spartan heroes (vol. III, bk. 9, no. 278). 

We shall now have to face the most difficult part of the hypothe- 
sis. How and where did Chaucer get hold of the writings of Lollius 
Bassus? The very focus of my argument, of course, will be the 
existence of these epigrams in a Latin, English or French medieval 
version. For Chaucer knew either so little Greek that he could not 
possibly have read the original, or—which is more likely—none at 
all. Besides, the following possibilities will have to be considered: 
first, that Chaucer found his Lollius passages in England, and sec- 
ond, that he found them abroad, most likely in Italy. There is the 
further consideration whether he came across the Greek Anthology 
as a united whole, or whether he found the epigrams in some other 
context. 

In answer to the first suggestion, there is not the faintest trace 
of a translation of the Greek Anthology, or parts of it, at such an 
early date, in England. But I submit that Chaucer did find his epi- 
grams in another context, be it in a compendium or florilegium of 
some sort, or as a quotation in the works of some other author. 
There are two reasons for the first supposition. The florilegia were 
in very wide usage in the Middle Ages, and were almost certainly 
made use of by Chaucer.’® James Hutton’® mentions that many of 
the epigrams found their way into numerous florilegia. As for the 
second suggestion, we need only think of the widespread influence 
of the epigrams on the Roman poets.'7 This development set in 

15 For this suggestion see E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, a Biographical 
Manual (New York, 1908), pp. 89 ff. 


16 The Greek Anthology in Italy (Ithaca, N. Y., 1935). 
17 [bid., pp. 10 ff. 
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just about a generation before Cicero, and among the poets who 
imitated or quoted epigrams, later included in the Greek Anthology, 
are such illustrious names as Cicero, Lucretius, Varro, Nepos, 
Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Pliny the Elder, Martial, and Macrobius. 
Some of the epigrams even came to be illustrated on the walls of 
Pompeii. It is therefore quite possible that Chaucer might have 
found his Lollian epigrams quoted in some work of one of these 
poets, the passage being as yet unnoted or the work having been 
lost. 

The numerous references to “olde clerkes” in the Troilus would 
best fit a florilegium or compilation. Since the epigrams of Lollius 
Bassus belong to the so called “wreath of Phillipus,”** a compilation 
of the time of Augustus, it seems more likely that these very ones 
would be placed in a Latin florilegium. The apparently general ig- 
norance of the Greek Anthology in the Middle Ages has one very 
remarkable exception. This is the quotation of a Greek epigram in 
Latin by Paulus Diaconus (720-800).'® Classical scholars frankly 
admit that they are puzzled to know whence Diaconus could have 
derived the text. We need not assume that Chaucer obtained his in- 
formation from Paul the Deacon, but here at least is a pointer in 
the right direction, a hint at some transmission of the Anthology 
not yet known to us. 


But another suggestion seems even more promising, and might 
yield further results. For if we consider that the bulk of Greek 
philosophical and medical knowledge reached Europe by way of 
Islamic culture, it seems more than likely that the Anthology was 
transmitted in the same way, and thus reached Chaucer. That he 
knew of this Arabian influence in general is beyond any possible 
doubt. He mentions one of the most important transmittors, Con- 
stantinus Africanus, in the “Prologue” to the Canterbury Tales (line 
433) together with numerous Arabic medical authorities, and also 
in the Merchant’s Tale (line 1810) together with his work De Coitu. 
A study of the transmission of the Greek Anthology through Arabia 
would perhaps yield interesting and surprising results. No such 
work is known to me, however. But I do know of one definite 
instance of such knowledge. Ishaq ibn Honain (Honainus, died 
ca. 910), in a work on Homer, did quote two of the epigrams of the 
Anthology.” He was the outstanding pupil and closest friend of the 








18 The foundation of the Anthology was laid by Meleager in the Ste- 
phanus (first century, B. C.), Phillipus of Thessalonica, who lived at Rome, 
followed next, while “the spirit of poesy . . . descended on Italy, rather than 
on Greece” (W. R. Paton). 

19 Cf. Hutton, op. cit., p. 28. 
20 [bid. 
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vety famous translator, Hunain ibn Ishag. The works of both these 
men came to be known in the West during the Middle Ages. Since 
the highly important version of the Anthology by Constantine Ce- 
phalas, and several minor versions of Byzantium, antedate the 
Arabic infiltration and Constantine the African (Cephalas, e.g., 
flourished around 917), such a transmission is indeed quite pos- 
sible. This does not imply, on the other hand, that the Anthology 
as a whole reached Europe at an early stage in this manner, but one 
may well suspect that, as in the case of Honainus, some quotations— 
and in our case those of Lollius—lie buried in some Latino-barbaric 
work, well known to Chaucer, but not yet investigated. 


It makes virtually no difference whether Chaucer found the 
epigrams imbedded in a manuscript in England or abroad. On the 
other hand, the survival of the Greek Anthology as a whole leaves 
room for a number of fascinating speculations. Italy was the first 
country wherein the Anthology became widely current. Planudes, 
its most important editor, was sent to Venice as a Byzantine am- 
Lassador in 1327. At that time he brought the Anthology with him. 
He translated Cicero, Caesar, Ovid, Cato, Boethius and several 
others into Greek, and we can well imagine that he might have tried 
to render parts of the Greek Anthology, so near to his heart, into 
Latin. The fundamental and essential fact, however, is that from 
1327 on, the Anthology was, and remained, on the continent of 
Europe. Political relations were fostered in the early fourteenth 
century between Byzantium and the continent, so that J. W. Mac- 
kail** reminds us that “while Planudes was a contemporary of 
Petrarch and Doria, Andronicus III, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus II, was married to Agnes of Brunswick and again to 
Anna of Savoy.” This then represents the channel through which 
Chaucer the “envoy,” might have heard of the Anthology in court 
society. 

It is indeed amazing how meagre the scholarly comments on so 
sweeping and stirring a movement as the Renaissance in Italy (as 
represented by Boccaccio and Petrarch) and its influence on Chau- 
cer have been. Here is a statement about the Anthology in this 
connection: “Wie Moschopules, Planudes etc., so sind auch die 
Schénredner dieser Epoche, Vorlaufer des griechisch-italienischen 
Humanismus.’’** Or again, “sie miissen als das genommen werden, 
was sie sind, als die ersten bisher fast ganzlich verkannten Vorbe- 

21 Select Epigrams of the Greek Anthology (New York, 1890), p. 8. 


22K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur (Minchen, 
1897), p. 186. 
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reiter des europaischen Humanismus.”** But we may well be more 
specific than that. Hutton himself admits, in regard to the knowl- 
edge of the epigrams in fourteenth-century Italy, that “from a source 
which we cannot trace even Boccaccio knew two of them’’** and 
Petrarch too might be suspected of having used parts of the An- 
thology. Thus Chaucer might have been led to his Lollius either by 
association with Petrarch and Boccaccio themselves, or by some 
other Italian contacts.** Since there is a possibility that neither of 
the two humanists knew Greek sufficiently for the translation of 
the epigrams, it is to be considered whether perhaps the Greek monk 
Barlaam, or Leontius Pilatus, first Greek teacher in Florence (1360- 
63), might have translated them orally or in written form for them. 
It might also be of interest to add this fact revealed by Hutton. He 
says, “In an academic lecture on Homer, dated April 1, 1486, an 
anonymous scholar quotes A.P.16.296 (from the Anthology of 
Planudes) giving a Latin translation.” Here we have, though only 
in the most microscopic form, a possible reference to an otherwise 
unknown translation. 

One of the objections to my hypothesis will be the extreme 
brevity of Lollius Bassus’ writings on Troy. But they represent 
more than has been produced by any other Lollius, namely, abso- 
lutely nothing. I should like to point out, also, the further possibility 
that Chaucer mistook them for mere fragments from a far more ex- 
tensive, imaginary epic of the ancient writer Lollius. Another ob- 
jection will be made that the reader is left without proof as to 
where and how Chaucer found the epigrams. This objection cannot 
be denied. But I have at least made a number of suggestions in the 
hope that some more attention directed towards these points might 
produce favorable results. This, however, will be the task of those 
versed in the transmission of Greek documents to medieval Europe, 
especially from Arabia. Such researches might have to be postponed 
until the prevailing conditions in Europe take on a more favorable 
aspect, but I am confident these results will be forthcoming.”® 


The Society of Fellows 
Harvard University 

23 Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, p. 215. 

24 Cf, Hutton, op. cit., p. 35. 

25] believe that Kittredge has sufficiently disproved that Lollius is a 
mere cover-name for Boccaccio. But an association in Chaucer’s mind be- 
tween the Anthology and the Italian poet may be suggested. 

26 It might not be entirely out of place here to quote from the private 
letter of a most competent scholar, Professor B. L. Ullman, in order to show 
how many problems still await further clarification. Mr. U!Iman writes, con- 
cerning the possibilities of knowledge of the Anthology in fourteenth-cen- 
tury Italy: “But I had noted as a desirable thing to do, to examine a num- 
ber of Gellius manuscripts, especially those in Florence.” Professor K. 
Young has an interesting note on “Gellius and Chaucer,” MLN, LII (1937), 
pp. 347 ff. 
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A NOTE ON THE REALISM OF MRS. BEHN’S OROONOKO 
By WY IE SYPHER 


The “realism” of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko is a vexed question.’ 
Yet no matter what Mrs. Behn owes to French romances, heroic 
plays, George Warren’s Jmpartial Description of Surinam, or tales 
which she heard, certain accuracies in her description of Oroonoko’s 
character and the life of the West-Indian slave deserve notice, since 
they may be another reason for believing that Mrs. Behn went to 
Surinam. 

Both Oroonoko and Imoinda come from “Coramantien,” the 
British center of slave-trading on the Gold Coast; the so-called 
Koromantin tribes include chiefly Akims, Fantins, Ashantees, and 
Quamboos. No one unacquainted with the diverse characters of 
Negro slaves is likely to have embodied in Oroonoko precisely those 
traits which differentiate the “Koromantin” from all other Gold- 
Coast Negroes.” 

The courage, nobility, physical prowess, stubborn savagery, 
and intelligence of Oroonoko seem to be entirely the fancies of 
romance. Nevertheless, the recognized writers on the West Indies 
describe Koromantin character and appearance almost exactly as 
does Mrs. Behn. Bryan Edwards says of the Koromantin: 


The circumstances which distinguish the Koromantyn, or Gold 
Coast, Negroes, from all others, are firmness both of body and 





1 Ernest Bernbaum, “Mrs. Behn’s Biography a Fiction,” PMLA, XXVIII 
(1913), pp. 432-453, and “Mrs. Behn’s ‘Oroonoko,’” Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers (Boston, 1913); Montague Summers, “Introduction” to Oroonoko 
(London, 1915); H. D. Benjamins, “Een Koninklijke Slaaf in Suriname,” 
De West-Indische Gids (1919), pp. 474 ff., “Nog Eens; Aphra Behn,” ibid. 
(1920), pp. 517 ff., and “Is Aphra Behn in Suriname Geweest?”, ibid. (1927), 
pp. 451 ff.; V. Sackville-West, Aphra Behn, The Incomparable Astrea (Lon- 
don, 1927); and H. G, Platt, Jr., “Astrea and Celadon: An Untouched Por- 
trait of Aphra Behn,” PMLA, XLIX (1934), pp. 544-559. 

2 Mrs. Behn depicts Coramantien life in Africa with a somewhat Moor- 
ish tinge: these Gold-Coast Negroes have tents, rugs, seraglios, etc. Mrs. 
Behn, like Samuel Johnson (in his introduction to The World Display'd 
[1759]), must have relied on such works as the descriptions of Africa by 
John Leo, John Ogilby, and Olfert Dapper, which show how the Negroes of 
the Niger region are allied to the Moors; and accounts of such Negro states 
as Benin would suggest the panoply of the court at Coramantien. See, espe- 
cially, the drawings of Negro warriors in the 1556 edition of John Leo, the 
1670 edition of Ogilby, and the 1686 edition of Dapper (in French). The 
selling of Imoinda into slavery for adultery accords with an established 
Gold-Coast custom; see Richard Jobson, Golden Trade ({London, 1623], 
London, 1932), p. 72. 
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mind; a ferociousness of disposition; but withal, activity, courage, 
and a stubbornness, or what an ancient Roman would have deemed 
an elevation, of soul, which prompts them to enterprizes of difficulty 
and danger; and enables them to meet death, in its most horrible 
shape, with fortitude or indifference.* 


None will say that Edwards idealized the Negro or that he did not 
thoroughly understand the disposition of every Negro tribe sold as 
slaves. 

Edward Long, who believed that Negroes are a species be- 
tween man and ape, grants to the Koromantin alone the intelligence, 
stamina, and bodily perfection with which Mrs. Behn endowed her 
princely slave: 


Their language is copious, and more regular than any of the 
other Negroe dialects; their music too is livelier, and their dances 
entirely martial . . . ; they despise death . . . and can smile in agony. 
Their persons are well made, and their features very different 
from the rest of the African Negroes, being smaller, and more of 
the European turn. Their dances serve to keep alive that military 
spirit, for which they are so distinguished.* 


Long explains that they are not only “haughty, ferocious, and stub- 
born,” but also courageous : 


War and contention are their favourite amusements; inured 
very early to the use of fire arms, they are good marksmen; they 
go naked, and their bodies by this means acquire a surprizing de- 
gree of hardiness, and ability to undergo fatigue; but they have an 
invincible aversion to every kind of labour, and particularly agri- 
culture.... If... their secret designs [for rebelling] are brought 
to light . . . they either lay violent hands on themselves, or resist 
till they are disabled. 


The fact that Oroonoko stirs the other slaves to rebellion agrees 
with the fact that Koromantins were notorious as ringleaders in 
slave revolts. James Grainger, a keen observer of Negroes, if no 
poet, exhorts 


Yet, if thine own, thy children’s life, be dear; 

Buy not a Cormantee, though healthy, young. 

Of breed too generous for the servile field; 

They, born to freedom in their native land, 

Choose death before dishonorable bonds: 

Or, fir’d with vengeance, at the midnight hour, 

Sudden they seize thine unsuspecting watch, 

And thy own poniard bury in thy breast. (Sugar Cane, iv) 
8 History of the British Colonies in the West Indies (London, 1801), II, 

p. 74. This work first appeared in 1793. 

4 History of Jamaica (London, 1774), Il, p. 474. 
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Indeed, so dangerous were the Koromantins that the French planters 
refused to buy them.’ Long says of the Jamaica rebellions: “all 
these disturbances are extremely remarkable, in that they have been 
planned and conducted by the Coromantin Negroes, who are dis- 
tinguished from their brethren by their aversion to husbandry, and 
the martial ferocity of their disposition.” The first major rebellion 
in Jamaica, in 1690, was led by Koromantins; the very bloody one 
of 1760 was instigated by the same group. At Ballard’s Vale the 
Koromantins, Edwards says, “literally” drank the blood of whites 
mixed with rum. Fresh outbreaks in 1765 and 1766 were once more 
led by Koromantins. Then the Jamaica Assembly debated a bill 
proposing such a heavy tax on “Coromantins” that planters could 
not buy them and thus imperil the Island. 


There is also the valuable word of Christopher Codrington, 
donor of the much-discussed Codrington Estates to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gespel. Writing at the opening of the 
eighteenth century, he comments upon the death of a planter in 
Antiqua at the hands of his slaves: 


I’m afraid he was guilty of some unusual act of severity, or 
rather some indignity towards the Corramantes, for they are not 
only the best and most faithful of our slaves, but are really all born 
Heroes. There is a difference between them and all other negroes 
beyond what ’tis possible for Your Lordship to conceive. There 
never was a raskal or coward of that nation, intrepid to the last 
degree, not a man of them but will stand to be cut to pieces without 
a sigh or groan, grateful and obedient to a kind master, but im- 
placably revengeful when ill-treated. My Father, who had studied 
the genius and temper of all kinds of negroes 45 years with a very 
nice observation, would say, Noe man deserved a Corramante that 
would not treat him like a friend rather than a slave. . . .° 


Furthermore, Mrs. Behn seems to know the conditions of slave 
life much better than through a mere reading of Warren or anyone 
else; in fact, books dealing with life in the West Indies or Surinam 


5 Long, History, II, pp. 445-472, from which the following information 
comes. There were rebellions of slaves in the British West Indies from 1669 
to 1690. Robert Charles Dallas (History of the Maroons [London, 1803], I, 
pp. 29-30) emphasizes the part played by the Koromantins in the great dis- 
turbance of 1690; they are, he says, “a people inured to war on the coast of 
Africa.” 

6 Quoted by C. S. S. Higham, “The Negro Policy of Christopher Cod- 
rington,” Journal of Negro History, X (1925), p. 153; see also Vincent T. 
Harlow, Christopher Codrington (Oxford, 1928), p. 122. There is a perti- 
nent comment on the Koromantin in the anonymous Short Journey in the 
West Indies (London, 1790), II, pp. 48, 51; William Snelgrave, New Account 
of Guinea (London, 1734), p. 168; and William Beckford, Remarks upon the 
Situation of Negroes in Jamaica (London, 1788), p. 11. 
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were rare before 1700. She understands the methods of obtaining 
slaves by kidnapping and war, the custom of buying them out of 
the ship in lots, the indenture of white “servants” in the Caribbean 
area, and the “Black Friday” whippings. Though the punishments 
inflicted on Oroonoko perhaps seem another figment of romance, 
Mrs. Behn was apparently familiar enough with certain barbarous 
practices to control slaves. The whipping and loading with irons 
undergone by Oroonoko was, of course, ordinary ;’ but Mrs. Behn 
adds that they “rubb’d his Wounds . . . with Jndian Pepper, which 
had like to have made him raving mad.” In his Nouveau Voyage 
aux Isles de ! Amerique Pére Labat mentions this special punish- 
ment of whipping a slave raw and then applying “une pimentade”’ 
with spice and lemon juice in it, causing “une douleur horrible.’ 
Hans Sloane also gives a similar account in 1707: “After they are 
whip’t till they are Raw, some put on their Skins Pepper and Salt 
to make them smart... .’”® 

Last, the death of Oroonoko, effected by burning, gelding, and 
dismemberment, might be deemed entirely fanciful were not such 
horrors known to sober history. Hans Sloane testifies (in 1707) : 


The Punishments for Crimes of Slaves, are usually for Rebel- 
lions [the case with Oroonoko] burning them, by nailing them down 
on the ground with crooked Sticks on every Limb, and then apply- 
ing the Fire... . For Crimes of a lesser nature Gelding, or chopping 
off half of the Foot with an Ax. These Punishments are suffered 
by them with great Constancy. 


And Labat coolly reports: 


J’en ai va rompre tout vifs, sans qu’ils jettassent aucun cri. 
On en brila un au Fort Royal de la Martinique, sans qu’il dit une 
seule parole; aprés qu’il fut attaché sur le bucher, il demanda un 
bout de tabac allumé, qu’on lui mit a la bouche, & qu’il fumoit 
encore lorsque ses jambes étoient déja crevées par la violence du 
feu.” 


This scene might have been inspired by Mrs. Behn. But the closest 
similarities to the execution of Oroonoko exist in the punishment of 
a Koromantin slave who rebelled in Jamaica in 1760: 





7 Compare the accounts in Morgan Godwyn’s Negro’s and Indians Advo- 
cate (London, 1680), pp. 81 ff.; and Richard Ligon’s True and Exact History 
of the Island of Barbadoes (London, 1657), pp. 43-51, which has material on 
the suicide of Negroes, their Sunday holidays, etc., which Mrs. Behn could 
have used. 

8 Paris, 1722, I, p. 499; see also IV, pp. 401-403. 

® Voyage, to the Islands of Madera, Barbados, Nieves, S. Christophers 
and Jamaica (London, 1707 [and 1725]), I, p. lvii. The following material 
from Sloane is found in the same place. 

10 Nouveau Voyage (Paris, 1722), IV, p. 183. 
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: . one was condemned to be burnt. ... The wretch . . . was 
made to sit on the ground, and his body being chained to an iron 
stake, the fire was applied to his feet. He uttered not a groan, and 
saw his legs reduced to ashes with the utmost firmness and com- 
posure; after which, one of his arms by some means getting loose, 
he snatched a brand from the fire that was consuming him, and 
flung it in the face of the executioner." 


This passage is not fiction but plain history. 

All in all, one has the impression that if Mrs. Behn did not 
draw on personal observation, she must have relied upon sources 
reaching well beyond Warren.'* 


Simmons College 


11 Edwards, History, Il, pp. 78-79. For an account of the gelding and 
dismemberment of slaves in Mrs. Behn’s own day, see Godwyn, op. cit., p. 41. 

12 Bernbaum asserts that Mrs. Behn’s description of the “carving” on the 
body of the Koromantin is inaccurate, since Koromantins had skins “fine, 
smooth, and black.” If Mrs. Behn did use Warren, she apparently described 
her own Indians in terms of Warren's description of Indians, except that she 
transferred the one detail of the “carving” on Warren’s Indians to Oroonoko 
and Imoinda. Almost every Negro tribe was, however, as Bernbaum notes, 
“carved.” 

Mrs. Behn might have used other sources than Warren; notably, John 
Davies’ translation of Charles de Rochefort’s History of the Caribby Islands 
(1666), and America, Being an Accurate Description of the New World 
(London, 1670), compiled by “Arnoldus Montanus” [Arnoldus van Bergen 
or van den Berg]. This latter work incorporates the gist of Warren's De- 
scription in the chapter on “Guiana” and adds a note on climate (p. 607) 
that Mrs. Behn may have used—if she did not visit Surinam. 
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BROWNING’S IN A BALCONY 


By Ec_mer Epcar Stour 


There is an interesting difference of opinion, of which I have 
only of late become aware, concerning the value of Browning’s 
closet drama Jn a Balcony as well as the interpretation of it. In 
1940 I had written of it as follows, at the conclusion of a discus- 
sion of the tragic situation, involving conventions or postulates, in 
both the Gdipus Tyrannus and Othello: 


Browning the psychologist, the impressionist before his time, 
achieved what is perhaps his greatest situation, in Jn a Balcony, 
after a really similar fashion, at equal cost to probability, when 
Constance persuades her frank and noble lover Norbert, out of love 
for him and gratitude to the Queen, to declare to their mistress that 
all his service has been prompted by his love for her. The improba- 
bility lies not only in the success of the deception but also in the 
willingness of Constance and Norbert to take the risk; nor is it 
overcome by all Browning’s careful preparation and motivation. 
The improbability, the deception, is, as in Othello (and indeed in 
the Gdipus), the price still necessarily paid for a superbly ironical 
contretemps such as that when the Queen, who, tnough married, 
had never known love, rushes to Constance, apparently for con- 
firmation of the news, but really to tell her what love is like, bid 
her once the time comes give up everything for it, and, when Con- 
stance reminds her of obstacles in the way, cry out, as if not to her 
but to the stars, 


Hear her! There, there now—could she love like me? 


Hear her! I thank you, sweet, for that surprise. 

You have the fair face: for the soul, see mine. 

I have the strong soul: let me teach you here. 
“Les grands sujets de la tragédie,” says Corneille, himself not al- 
ways remembering it, “doivent toujours aller au dela du vraisem- 
blable.” 

Of the situation thus secured Mr. Arthur Symons, as I then 
knew, had a high opinion, and as I have later found, Professor C. 
H. Herford. The former, writing in 1886 (revising in 1906), savs 
of it: “passionate and highly-wrought, to a degree never before 
reached, except in the crowning scene of Pippa Passes.” And thus 
he condenses the latter part of the story: 


His [ Norbert’s] aim, all the while, though unknown, as he thinks, to 
her, has been the hope of winning Constance, the Queen’s cousin and 
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dependant. He is now about to claim her as his recompense ; but Con- 
stance, fearing for the result, persuades him, reluctant though he 
is, to ask in a roundabout way, so as to flatter or touch the Queen. 
He over-acts his part. The Queen, a heart-starved and now ageing 
woman, believes that he loves her, and responds to him with the 
passion of a long-thwarted nature. She announces the wonderful 
news, with more than the ecstacy of a girl, to Constance. Constance 
resolves to resign her lover, for his good and the Queen’s, and, when 
he appears, she endeavours to make him understand and enter into 
her plot. But he cannot and will not see it. In the presence of the 
Queen he declares his love for Constance, and for her alone. The 
Queen goes out, in white silence. The lovers embrace in new 
knowledge and fervour of love. Measured steps are heard within, 
and we know that the guard is approaching.’ 


“Each of the characters,’ Symons continues, “is admirably 
delineated” ; Norbert, “honest, straightforward, single-minded, pas- 
sionate,” presenting the strongest contrast to Constance’s feminine 
over-subtlety. She is “peculiarly wily for goodness, curiously rich 
in resource for unalloyed and inexperienced virtue.” Does then 
her proposal to relinquish Norbert in favour of the Queen show 
her to be lacking in love for him? Is she “noble and magnanimous” 
or “radically insincere and inconstant”’? 


Her love, we cannot doubt, was true and intense up to the measure 
of her capacity; but her nature was, instinctively, less outspoken 
and truthful, more subtle, more reasoning. At the critical moment 
she is seized by a whirl of emotions, and, with very feminine but 
singularly unloverlike instinct, she resolves, as she would phrase it, 
to sacrifice herself, not seeing that she is insulting her lover by the 
very notion of his accepting such a sacrifice. Her character has not 
the pure and steadfast nobility of Norbert’s but . . . it is genuinely 
human. 


In the matter of postulates or premises Professor Herford, in 
1905, anticipates me, though his are not the same. 


In its social presuppositions this community belongs to a world as 
visionary as the mystic dream-politics of M. Maeterlinck. But those 
presuppositions granted [that love is the absorbing preoccupation 
of this society and that for a brilliant young minister to fail to 
make love to his sovereign is a kind of high treason], everything 
has the uncompromising clearness and persuasive reality that 
Browning invariably communicates to his dreams. The three figures 
who in a few hours taste the height of ecstacy and then the bit- 
terness of disillusion or severance, are drawn with remarkable psy- 
chologic force and truth. . . . One of them, the Queen, has hardly 


1 Introduction to Browning (1906), p. 133. 
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her like for pity and dread. A “lavish soul” long starved, but kind- 
ling into the ecstasy of girlhood at the seeming touch of love; then, 
as her dream is shattered, by the indignant honesty of Norbert, 
transmuted at once into the daemonic Gudrun or Brynhild glaring 
in speechless white-heat and implacable frenzy upon the man who 
has scorned her proffered heart and the hapless girl he has chosen.* 


Concerning the artistic value of the Queen’s character there 
seems to be little difference of opinion, but plenty of it concerning 
that of Constance, upon whom the situation depends, Of her, how- 
ever, Herford thinks still more highly than Symons. “Between 
these powerful, rigid, and simple natures stands Constance, ardent 
as they, but with the lithe and palpitating ardour of a flame. She 
is concentrated Romance” (p. 146). 

A very different opinion is Mr. Stopford Brooke’s, in 1902.* 
He finds the “lying” of Constance “unendurable” ; and her self-sacri- 
fice, “supposed by some to be noble, done in pity for the Queen,” 
he takes to be not that but “more like jealousy.” 

No one, I suppose, believes her motive is wholly pity; it is, 

much more, love for Norbert, which stands steadfast when the 
Queen comes to her for confirmation; yet to this critic himself 
“Constance, even as a study of jealousy,” is quite unsatisfactory. 
“The situations she causes are almost too ugly.” Her lying is to be 
explained or excused “only by the madness of jealousy, and she, 
though jealous, is not maddened enough by jealousy to excuse her 
lies.” And “jealousy has,” he acknowledges, “none of these laby- 
rinthine methods; it goes straight with fiery passion to its end... . 
3ut it may be a study by Browning of what he thought in his in- 
tellect jealousy would be. At any rate Constance, as a study of 
self-sacrifice, is a miserable failure. Moreover, it does not make 
much matter whether she is a study of this or that, because she is 
eminently wrong-natured.” And presently he roundly declares her 
“radically false,” and though Norbert is “radically true,” is of the 
opinion that after their momentary outburst of love at the end 
“nothing could be better for them both than death.” 

In general, Brooke is not by any means the equal of Symons or 
of Herford as a critic; and at this point, where not only the others 
agree but also Browning himself, with whom, as Mr. De Vane 
says, the poem was a favorite, Brooke might almost be ruled out 
of court. But in aesthetic matters, as not in the scientific, the 
opinion of the humblest (and Brooke is of course not that), if it 
is considered an honest opinion (and Brooke’s is surely that), 


2 Robert Browning (1905), pp. 144-5. 
3 Poetry of Robert Browning (N. Y.), pp. 340-3. 
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deserves attention. A poem, obviously, like any other work of 
art, depends for its value, as for its meaning, upon the purpose of 
the artist, but also, and as much, upon its effect. And that is not 
merely the effect produced in the higher circles. 

Why, then, is not the word of Brooke, who is possibly nearer 
to the common man, for whom, as Wordsworth and other poets 
loyally say, the poet writes, as good as that of Symons and Herford? 
For several reasons it is not. 

First and foremost, Brooke has not at the outset yielded him- 
self frankly and freely to the spell, as the common man, reader 
or spectator, either, should do. “Laissons-nous aller de bonne foi,’ 
Moliére begs us, “aux choses qui nous prennent par les entrailles.” 
If the critic had responded generously and adequately to the situa- 
tion between Constance and the Queen after the latter gets the news, 
he would have found the justifications for the violations of proba- 
bility, the answers to his troubled questions. 

Second, the critic does not realize, or else not remember, that 
not only here but in general, as in the Zdipus and Othello, improba- 
bility, at the outset, is the inescapable price of the supreme situa- 
tion ; that, as Corneille says, the great subjects go beyond the prob- 
able. This does not mean the mere “marvelous” of the Renaissance 
critics—incidents or achievements that are beyond the range of 
experience—but passions that are. As I have said elsewhere, “Even 
if life were different, and itself afforded such good situations as 
those of ancient myth or poetic invention, still it would not do. In 
great drama they would therefore have to be better, that is (again) 
improbable—though not within the drama, of course, even as such 
situations are not now. In tragedy and comedy both, life must be, 
as it has ever been, piled on life, or we have visited the theatre 
in vain.””* 

Third, the critic does not sufficiently value the principle of 
Aristotle, fully confirmed by poetic practice, that plot or situation 
comes first in importance, not characterization—the play of passion 
on the stage or in the story, which rouses the emotions in the audi- 
ence, comes first, not truth to life in either character or circum- 
stance, which satisfies their intellects. 

That is, the critic is wrong not because he is wanting in deli- 
cacy of discernment but because he is confined within a formula— 
realistic, psychological, and moral. The improbabilities—the con- 
ventions or presuppositions—he fails to recognize as the price paid 
for a bigger, higher effect than the probable, as the approach made 
to a world of passions beyond the probable; and though with far 


4 Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (1938), p. 163. 
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less fidelity to the text, he, like Mr. Arlo Bates, who thinks Con- 
stance is learning a lesson in love, endeavors to do away with them, 
to psychologize them. He cannot then enter into the passions, for 
in his own person he has not paid the price and lacks the warrant. 
His expectations and prejudices interfere with the natural, emo- 
tional response to them, and he does not bear in mind the principles 
which would neutralize them. In fact, if he were not troubled by 
the expectations and prejudices, he would not have had much need 
of the corrective principles, would readily have granted the im- 
probable presuppositions and taken instinctively to the method of 
approach. “Poetry,” the late illustrious W. P. Ker observed, and 
in an essay on this same poet, “is its own interpretation.” ‘The best 
one can do,” he adds, “and it is no dishonourable office, is to get 
the right point of view, to praise in the right way.’”* 

Little praising, as is apparent above, has Brooke done here, 
whether rightly or wrongly; and as I cannot but think, he has not 
got the right point of view. He has not appreciated—that is, not 
responded to—the poetic or dramatic power brought to bear; nor 
has he comprehended the author’s meaning or purpose. The tragic 
tension of the colloquy between Constance and the Queen and the 
exaltation of the lovers when their pretences are abandoned and 
their fate is upon them leave him cold; and the charming impulsive- 
ness of Constance and the haggard passionateness of the Queen do 
not convince him of their reality. Instead of praising he has done 
what Moliére thereupon begs us not to do: “ne cherchons point de 
raisonnements pour nous empécher d’avoir du plaisir.” Indeed, re- 
volted by the duplicity and moved to incredulity by the self-sacrifice, 
he does what no reader and still less any critic should do, goes 
behind the returns — questions the word of the author as if the 
characters were real people, not fiction—to discover a new motive, 
of which in the text, where alone their whole existence lies, there 
is not the slightest inkling. Mr. Bates has some basis for his theory: 
Constance has learned at least to know Norbert better when, near 
the end, she murmurs, half to herself, 


.. as if you were a man. 
Tempting him with a crown! 


But it is contrary to all the evidence that she should have been 
sounding either him or the Queen. In which case her duplicity 
would be even greater, for then she would have been deceiving 
Norbert too! Generosity that really is jealousy? In life that is to 
be found, no doubt; but the fact does not now concern us unless 


5 Collected Essays (1925), I, pp. 277-8. 
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this is of such sort here in the play. The critic is yielding to the 
present-day critic’s taste for the paradoxical, or else for the sub- 
conscious, whether it is in the play or not. And nevertheless, in 
vain! For from the above it is sufficiently apparent that with his 
hypothesis the critic is dissatisfied himself. 

Not that the fragmentary tragedy under discussion keeps up, 
in between, to the high level of the Queen’s colloquy with Constance 
and that of Constance and Norbert at the close. There is a further 
improbability in Norbert’s not realizing the situation—the peril— 
they are in when he re-enters; and there is too much philosophy 
or morality on his lips and too much ingenuity on hers, both be- 
fore they kiss farewell (in which business they are caught by the 
Queen) and after. Nor is it that as a whole the little tragedy is 
quite popular, immediately effective, like Shakespeare in his own 
time, or is meant for the “unaccommodated man,” however “com- 
mon.” Browning is here, as elsewhere, now and then a little diffi- 
cult or esoteric. The main trouble, to be sure, is that our spectators 
or readers are, like Brooke, so realistic and psychological in taste 
or bent that the ancient conventions of persuasion and deception 
are not now so acceptable as in Shakespeare’s day ; though this flat- 
tering sort, practised on a love-hungry woman, is inherently more 
plausible than that upon Othello. Even the “presuppositions” that 
Mr. Herford notices are not made so clear and conspicuous as some 
readers or spectators would require. That function of the courtier 
as a lover, expounded in Castiglione, and that fiction of the states- 
man as in love with the Queen (marrying a substitute only by her 
permission ), exemplified at the court of Elizabeth, are matters more 
familiar to the learned. And so with the duplicity. It would offend 
others, no doubt, than Brooke (though perhaps less deeply) ; but 
not the readers of ancient, medieval, and Renaissance poetry, where 
love and pity, as here they do, conspire. 

With many a reader, nevertheless, and far more with the spec- 
tator, love and pity, without any erudition, would suffice. To the 
spectator, yielding, as he should do, to the main dramatic current, 
to the charm to which Norbert himself here yields, and even Con- 
stance’s “unloverlike” taking of such chances, would not give 
offence. Considerations which are not suggested to the audience, 
says Mr. Courtney of drama in general, are considerations which 
do not exist for them. Spectators live more in the moment, under 
the spell (if there is one) of the dramatist and the action, and, so 
far, are almost as frankly and unreservedly receptive as hearers or 
readers in medieval times, when in fiction such self-sacrifice by 
either sex was common. There is the story of the maiden who 
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offered her life’s blood to save the leper, finely dramatized since 
Browning’s day by Hauptmann; there is the story of Gisippus in 
Boccaccio (as of Valentine in the Two Gentlemen of Verona) who 
gives up his betrothed out of devotion to his friend.* All three are, 
like the patient Griselda story, examples of the medieval carrying 
of a virtue to extremes; but the invention is similar to that in the 
legend of Faustus or in ancient myths like those of CEdipus, Orestes, 
and Prometheus, producing material for drama, not for psychology. 
Here, to be sure, it is the men that, to us, upon reflection, seem 
unloverlike ; but is not Norbert so as well, in taking up, however 
unwillingly, with Constance’s proposal? And is not Der Arme 
Heinrich? His chief advantage with the spectator, like that of a 
Faust, or an (Edipus or a Phaedra, lies in the familiarity of the 
improbable story. Not to cavil or call in question would the audi- 
ence, thus attracted, be sitting there. 

Nor, even in this unfamiliar story, would the duplicity give 
the ordinary spectator offence. Indeed, on psychological grounds 
the dramatist has somewhat provided against that. Near the outset 
—the proper place—he has reinforced the presupposition that the 
minister may be serving the Queen for love of her by letting Con- 
stance insist upon a distinction between the sexes, founded on fact 
—‘‘women hate a debt as men a gift”—and upon the superior wis- 
dom of the women. In other words, women hate to pay; they want 
to give. Men hate to receive; they want to earn, deserve. Women 
feel the debt, but would pay it without seeming to do so, generously, 
beyond the bond. “I owe that withered woman everything,” Con- 
stance declares; yet, in the same breath, she would have it that the 
tactful way is the sole way not only to keep the Queen’s favor but 
also to win her permission. 

This proceeding, then, has some warrant both in nature and 
also in expediency, or enough for the premise to a play. In any 
case, this lying, tragic in outcome, is magnanimous, is meant to 
bring happiness—‘‘Love, she is generous!” Constance mistakenly 
cries—to all three concerned. “Just,” as a man is, she apparently 
does not think her; and this is to be a compliment—though regret- 
tably similar to most of the compliments we give, if not receive. 
Constance herself has no qualms, nor has Norbert, despite his own 
truthfulness and straightforwardness. At no time has he such a 
feeling as Brooke, that life with such a woman would be impossible 
—‘a fatal split inevitable.” Her duplicity, like her unloverlike treat- 
ment of love, is, though more prominent than his, overshadowed by 





6 Cf. Professor W. W. Lawrence’s Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, pp. 


23-4, etc. 
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her daring, her gallantry beforehand and her gameness afterwards. 
And the spectators, swept on by the action, by the passion, would 
remember only—and not then stop like a Hegel, to weigh the value 
of them in the scale of eternal justice—the devotion and the pity, 
however mistaken. Her love, as Symons says, we cannot doubt. 
She is alive, and even for that reason also in her conduct convinc- 
ing—alive by her perceptibly individual accent; and at no time is 
she so convincing as when she shows her love: 


Oh my heart’s heart, 
How I do love you, Norbert! That is right. 
But listen, or I take my hands away! 
You say, “Let it be now”; you could go now 
And tell the Queen, perhaps six steps from us, 
You love me—so you do, thank God! 


Thus, surely, our doubts should be forestalled; and if any arise out 
of the recklessness of the venture, by her ecstacy at the recovery of 
what has been abandoned—they are scattered. Now, as before this, 
with the Queen alone, she is no longer ingenious, but reduced to the 
simplicity of outcry and repetition. 


Con. Feel my heart, let it die against your own! 


Nor. Against my own. Explain not; let this be. 
This is life’s height. 


Con. Yours, yours, yours! 


Nor. You and I— 
Why care by what meanders we are here 
I’ the center of the labyrinth? Men have died 
Trying to find this place, which we have found. 


Con. Found, found. 


For it is even to reach the labyrinth—to achieve the big situa- 
tion, with its ironical contrasts and tumultuous passions—that the 
improbabilities are incurred; and it is by the preliminary impact of 
these, together with the convincing individuality and fascination of 
the characters, in their speech rather than in any psychology, that 
we are reconciled to them. And if, in this age of realism, the two 
great contemporaries, Dickens and Balzac, draw as Saintsbury 
says, “with unerring faithfulness” the characters which they have 
themselves created, not imitated, how much truer is that of their 
still greater contemporary! For he has at command also another, a 
readier, still more time-honored, means of access to the passions, 
beyond the vraisemblable,—and what but poetry? 
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When that fails, the situation suffers. Yet no one, so far as I 
am aware, has objected to the very last word of the play, on the 
lady’s lips: 


Con. There’s the music stopped. 
What measured heavy tread? It is one blaze 
About me and within me. 


Nor. Oh, some death 
Will run its sudden finger round this spark, 
And sever us from the rest! 


Con. And so do well. 

Now the doors open— 
Nor. Tis the guard comes. 
Con. Kiss! 


In itself the word sounds flat and prosy; indeed, it is too much by 
itself, alone. By the phrase “And so do well” it is a little supported 
and enriched; and no doubt Browning would have us now remem- 
ber that farewell kiss which betrayed them to (and saved them 
from) the Queen. That meant separation; this means—no less !— 
reunion. My ear, however, misses that meaning in its fulness, the 
appropriate passionate, tragic depth of tone. Elsewhere, at the im- 
portant moments, it does not. For though a psychologist and (in 
goodly measure) a realist, and also a forerunner of the verse of 
today, Browning was decidedly something more and better. And 
“all poetry,” he once wrote to Ruskin, “is the problem of putting 
the infinite into the finite.” He certainly then had in mind details 
such as are here in question; yet, pretty certainly, also larger matters, 
the situation and the total structure. He must himself have known 
that he began with an improbability, and (however little he may 
have paused to consider the question) known why. For he was a 
poet, not unlike the greatest. Far less than any novelist did he 
imitate, reproduce. 


Minneapolis 
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A POLITICAL INTERPRETATION OF BYRON’S 
MARINO FALIERO 


By Epwarp DupLey Hume JoHNSON 


The importance of Marino Faliero to the study of Lord By- 
ron’s political thought has been very largely overlooked. Among 
the poet’s writings no other work so clearly calls attention to the 
unsystematic habits of mind of one who thought it “difficult to say 
whether hereditary right, or popular choice, produce the worse 
Sovereigns.”* This difficulty, which under various aspects per- 
plexed Byron throughout the course of his life, assumed its most 
baffling guise as the result of certain political events which were 
exactly contemporary with the composition of Marino Faliero. 
When examined in the light of these happenings, a tragedy, other- 
wise wooden and banal, takes on considerable life and significance. 


As early as February, 1817, Byron became interested in a 
drama on the subject of the fourteenth-century Venetian doge ;* but 
although he evidently conducted researches into the material at this 
time, it was not until more than three years later that he got around 
to writing the play. Even then progress was unusually slow for so 
facile a pen. Begun on April 4, 1820, Marino Faliero was only in 
its second act at the end of the first week in May. Acts Three and 
Four followed at intervals of about a month each. Act Five was 
finally completed by July 16, but another month had passed before 
the whole had been copied and shipped off to Murray.* 

In explanation of why it had takcn him so long to complete 
the tragedy, Byron emphasized the fact that he had never been able 
to get through a single scene without interruption. His domestic 


1 Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, V, 405. (This work is here- 
after designated as LJ.) 

2/7J, 1V, 58-9. Basing his conception on a somewhat erroneous memory 
of John Moore’s account of Marino Faliero, it was Byron’s original intention 
to have his hero motivated by jealousy. “Monk” Lewis and Sir William 
Drummond, who were in Venice in 1817, persuaded him that it would be 
unwise to enter into competition with Shakespeare and Otway, and at Lewis’ 
suggestion the doge’s tragic flaw was changed to a preternatural impatience 
of temper. See the Preface to Marino Faliero in Poetry, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 
IV, 337. Although Byron later disclaimed any debt to Moore’s version of the 
story, this source undoubtedly influenced his own treatment in several im- 
portant ways. See John Moore, A View of Soctety and Manners in Italy: 
with Anecdotes relating to some eminent Characters, 2 vols. (London, 1795), 
I, 120-27. 

8 The tragedy was published on April 21, 1821, in a volume which also 
contained The Prophecy of Dante. For the writing of Marino Faliero, see 
LJ, V, 7, 24-5, 42, 46, 51-2, 65. 

47J, V, 83, 90-1, 195. 
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entanglements were held largely accountable for this constant de- 
mand on his time and attention, for it was during these months that 
Countess Guiccioli sued for and obtained a Papal decree separating 
her from her husband. No doubt, these proceedings were trying 
enough in themselves, but there is plenty of evidence to show that 
Byron was, at the same period, engaged in other unliterary activities 
which quite possibly seemed to him of still greater importance. In 
the spring and early summer of 1820, while he was at work on 
Marino Faliero, the poet was also actively plotting with the Car- 
bonari in and around Ravenna. 

Until further materials emerge from the archives of Italian 
cities, it is not possible to specify precisely when Byron first became 
deeply implicated in the revolutionary movement to establish the 
independence of Italy. As early as 1819 his nationalist sympathies 
were sufficiently well-known to bring him under constant sur- 
veillance by the police.* One of the charges made by the Director 
of Police at Bologna to the Director-General of Police at Rome 
during August and September of that year accused Byron of try- 
ing to establish secret branches of the Societa Romantica in various 
towns about Romagna. Ostensibly a literary brotherhood, the Ro- 
mantici were in reality quite as eager to bring about a new po- 
litical order as a new cultural one in Italy. The society’s head- 
quarters were at Milan, and during their visit to that city in Oc- 
tober and November, 1816, Byron and Hobhouse associated with 
several of the moving spirits in the organization: among others, 
Silvio Pellico, Vincenzo Monti, Stendhal, Luigi di Breme, and 
Giuseppe Acerbi. In his diary Hobhouse wrote that the known 
liberalism of their politics had been instrumental in admitting the 
English travelers to this coterie ;* and Byron traced back to this 
time the unremitting attacks which were henceforth conducted 
against him by the Austrian-controlled press of northern Italy.’ It 
would seem, therefore, that the poet sided with the Italian national- 
ists from the moment of his first entry into the country. The alle- 
giance, thus implanted, lay quiescent during the self-indulgence of 
his Venetian period, but at length urged him into active participa- 
tion in the affairs of his adopted land sometime during the spring 

5 For extracts from the poiice archives, illustrative of this fact, see LJ, 
IV, App. vi, pp. 454-64. R. E. Prothero’s introduction to Byron’s Ravenna 
Journal (London, 1928) calls attention to other sources for the investigation 
of the poet’s political activities in Italy. 

6 John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life, 
ed. Lady Dorchester, 6 vols. (London, 1909-11), II, 47. 


7ZJ, V, 290. For Stendhal’s account of Byron at Milan, see LJ, III, 
App. viii, pp. 438-45. 
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of 1819, when his attachment to Teresa Guiccioli began to lure 
him out into the provinces where things were really stirring. 

Not until after he had settled down in Ravenna at the begin- 
ning of 1820, can we confidently state that Byron had thrown in his 
lot with the Carbonari. He could hardly have come to a better place 
for the purpose. The locality and the time were right. Historians 
of the subject bear out the poet’s assertion that the men of Romagna 
were more fiercely independent than any in Italy at the time.* From 
the start to the end of the first phase of the Risorgimento, when- 
ever anything of a revolutionary nature was doing, the Romagnuo- 
lese were sure to be associated with it. They touched off insurrec- 
tion with the Conspiracy of Maserata in June, 1817, and the train 
of disorders thus ignited did not wholly expire until their uprising 
at Cesena was crushed in January, 1832. 

In 1820, when Byron was chosen one of the chieftains of a 
branch of the Carbonari known as the Societa dei Bersaglieri 
Americani,® events seemed to be in a particularly hopeful way. The 
successful rebellion of the Neapolitans at Nola on July 2 gave 
impetus to similar preparations throughout Italy. An outbreak, in 
which Byron expected to take part, would surely have occurred in 
Romagna in September or October if Bologna had not backed down 
at the last minute. A more formidable uprising was set for March, 
1821, and only collapsed because of the disastrous suppression of 
the Neapolitan Revolution.’® 

The Carbonari in Ravenna devoted the first months of 1820 
to getting ready for the showdown which was expected to follow, 
and Byron was in the thick of these plots during the whole time that 
he was writing Marino Faliero. lf his letters contain few and 
veiled references to revolutionary activities, we must remember that 
his correspondence was at the mercy of the Austrian police. Even 
so, there are hints in plenty. As early as February 26, he writes to 
William Bankes in Bologna: 

... be assured there are troublous times brewing for Italy ; and 
as I could never keep out of a row in my life, it will be my fate, I 
dare say, to be over head and ears in it... .™ 


Through the poet’s letters for April, 1820, there runs a constant 
undercurrent of excitement. Great events are making in Italy, and 








8 With Byron’s opinion on this subject (LJ, V, 57), compare Bolton 
King, A History of Italian Unity, 2 vols. (London, 1899), I, 82. 

97J, V, 206, 358. 

10] J, V, 72. See also Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray, 2 
vols. (London, 1922), II, 153, 156-7, 163, 167. (This work is hereafter desig- 
nated as Corr.) 

117 J, IV, 411. 
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in recording his rising enthusiasm for the popular cause, Byron 
exultantly looks forward to the imminent fulfilment of his dream of 
becoming a man of action. Although he sealed his lips as the con- 
spiracy moved to a climax, he was unable to repress his jubilation 
at the Neapolitan Revolution, word of which reached him while 
he was adding the finishing touches to Marino Faliero; and his let- 
ters at this time show how intimately he was becoming acquainted 
with the inner workings of the Carbonari.’” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Byron wrote Marino 
Faliero in a mood of high hope for the emancipation of the Italians 
from the tyrannical government which was oppressing them. To be 
sure, he later insisted to Murray that no political implications should 
be read into the play; but aware of how distasteful his democratic 
sympathies were to the Tory synod in Albemarle Street, Byron 
was not altogether free from disingenuousness in this attempt to 
throw his publisher off the scent.1* To Kinnaird, whose liberalism 
was trustworthy, he frankly admitted that Marino Faliero was “full 
of republicanism.’** But there is no need to argue the point so 
finely in order to prove that Byron’s drama expresses its author's 
devotion to the Italian cause. 

The historical Marino Faliero was a self-seeking demagogue 
who conspired against the Venetian oligarchy as a means of gaining 
for himself autocratic control over the city state. In none of the 
sources which the poet consulted could he have found any authority 
whatever for portraying the old doge as a sincere, although mis- 
guided, patriot.** Yet the leading figure of Byron’s drama, how- 
ever muddily motivated, is quite clearly intended to emerge as a 
tragic hero who ultimately loses all sense of personal grievance in 
the higher purpose of freeing the Venetian populace from the tyr- 
anny of an unscrupulous aristocracy. This reading is fully con- 
firmed by the author’s own comment as appended to the play: “Had 
the man succeeded, he would have changed the face of Venice, 
and perhaps of Italy. As it is, what are they both.”’* Through 
Faliero, as through Dante in the poem of the previous year, Byron 


12 Byron’s growing familiarity with the revolutionary movement from 
April through July, 1821, can be traced in LJ, V, 8-11, 18-20, 25, 51, 56-7, 64-5; 
also Corr., II, 141, 144, 146. 

13 See LJ, V, 67, 84-5, 323. 

14 Corr., It, 156. Observe also Byron’s urgent requests that The Prophecy 
of Dante, written at Ravenna in June, 1819, but not sent to Murray until 
March 14, 1820, should be published while hopes for Italian liberation were 
running high (LJ, V, 65, 72). 

15 The Preface to Marino Faliero lists the sources which Byron had con- 
sulted; and an appendix (Poetry, IV, 462-7) gives a translation from the 
poet’s principal authority, Marin Sanudo’s Le Vite dei Dogi. 

16 Poetry, IV, 469. 
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spoke as a prophet of the new spirit which was to emancipate suffer- 
ing Italy from the bondage of centuries. At the expense of what- 
ever historical violence to subject-matter, he expressed in the writ- 
ings of this period the aspiring hopes which had been awakened in 
himself as a result of association with the Carbonari. 

At no time, however, did the poet give way to blind optimism. 
From the first he was aware of those weaknesses in the Carbonari 
movement which were to bring about its eventual disintegration, and 
he distrusted its endeavors for precisely the same reasons that later 
caused Mazzini to discard its machinery. There was wanting to the 
Italian conspiracies, as he noted again and again in his letters to 
England, a plan.which would unify patriots in all parts of the 
country. Each district had its own axe to grind. With this lack of 
consistency there was a corresponding absence of high seriousness, 
even of principle in any constructive sense. What was needed above 
all else was strong and far-sighted leadership.’ In The Prophecy 
of Dante the greatest of Italian literary figures is made to specify 
all these shortcomings in the national temperament; the same criti- 
cisms appear in more dramatic form in Marino Faliero, where the 
hero denounces the methods of the common people when they under- 
take to act for themselves.** 

Yet, in 1820 the Carbonari were the only available agents for 
accomplishing the needed revolution in Italy, and Byron for the 
most part closed his eyes to their inadequacies in the hope that the 
end would justify the means. In order to understand the full extent 
of the poet’s distrust of democratic government we must, therefore, 
turn to what was happening elsewhere. On the continent, where 
there was apparently no alternative to the oppression of the Metter- 
nich system, he was prepared to countenance an appeal to violence ; 
but when he discovered that affairs were tending the same way in 
England, all his aristocratic prejudices rose up in opposition. Para- 
doxically enough, his alarm over the situation at home controlled 
the conception of Marino Faliero quite as much as his sympathy 
with the situation in Italy. 

Byron’s view of English politics in the early months of 1820 
must be examined in reference to the activities of his dearest friend. 
In 1818, Hobhouse had decided to stand as a parliamentary condi- 
date for Westminster. Byron was on the whole pleased by this 
news, although he expressed some humorous misgivings about the 
radical composition of the constituency. A reference to Hobhouse 

177 J, V, 10, 129, 161, 183-4, 208, 270. 
18 See especially The Prophecy of Dante, Canto II, lines 131 ff.; Canto 


III, lines 43 ff.: Marino Faliero, 1, i, lines 579 ff.; III, i, lines 99 ff.; III, ii, 
lines 100 ff. 
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as “the successor of Fox” shows that he had as yet no suspicion 
that Hobhouse was on the verge of forsaking the main body of the 
Whigs.’® Then sincere regret over Hobhouse’s loss of the election 
in March, 1819, turned to indignation in June of the same year when 
the poet became aware that his friend had thrown in his lot with the 
Reformers. “What had you to do,” he wrote, “with those black- 
guard Reformers, who made you defy, and leave the Whigs, and 
make you lose your election ?’”’”° 

Towards the end of 1819 Hobhouse wrote a sharply radical 
attack on a pamphlet by Lord Erskine. This reply, entitled A 
Trifling Mistake, was adjudged a libel and a breach of privilege, 
and its author was, as a result, sentenced to a term in Newgate. 
This misfortune Byron attributed directly to the influence of the 
offender’s new associates.** Shortly after regaining his liberty on 
the dissolution of Parliament in February, 1820, Hobhouse stood 
for Westminster again—and this time his recent martyrdom gained 
him the election. Byron now regretted his friend’s admission to the 
House of Commons as strongly as he had sympathized with his 
failure to get in a year earlier, since Hobhouse’s election at the 
later date seemed to offer unequivocal proof that he had become a 
tool in the hands of his radical constituents.22 The mood of dismay 
which Byron felt at this combination of events was one in which 


sincere misgivings for Hobhouse’s political future were mingled 
with irritation that he had abandoned his (and Byron’s) respectable 
affiliation with an established party. In the latter spirit the poet 
dashed off the well-known ballad which derisively portrays Hob- 
house as having forsaken his Whig principles for the sake of gain- 
ing a seat in Parliament.** 


3yron was, however, too seriously disturbed by Hobhouse’s 
incipient radicalism to be able to maintain a flippant attitude towards 
it. When, in February, 1820, the Cato Street Conspiracy came to 
light, his worst suspicions seemed to be confirmed. For the news- 
papers were carrying reports of his friend’s constant association 

19 Corr., II, 94-6. See also Corr., II, 86. 

20 Corr., II, 115. See also Corr., II, 106, 116-7; LJ, IV, 395. 

21 For Hobhouse’s account of the affair, see Recollections of a Long Life, 
II, 115 ff. 

22 See especially LJ, V, 11-12. The comments on Hobhouse’s political 
career, with which Byron’s letters are studded during the first four months 
of 1820, are extremely revealing, as well as written in his best epistolary 
vein. For evidence that the poet’s disapproval of his friend’s actions was 
shared by the Whigs and by such liberal Tories as Canning, see Hobhouse, 
op. cit., II, 121, 142-3. 

237 J, IV, 423-4. Although written for private circulation, a corrupt ver- 
sion of this ballad (given together with Hobhouse’s defence in LJ, IV, App. 
xi, pp. 498-500) was printed in the Morning Post on April 15, 1820. 
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with the Reformers, Cobbett and Henry Hunt of Peterloo fame, 
and what was to distinguish such men as these from Thistlewood 
and his gang of anarchists? Under the pressure of such appre- 
hensions the poet fell back on his Whig training. Reform was ad- 
missible only when brought about by constitutional means. He was 
all for reform on these terms, but not for the Reformers, always 
excepting Burdett and Kinnaird who were gentlemen and could be 
expected to behave as such in an emergency. If there were no solu- 
tion except through a general uprising, let the affair in any event 
be supervised by aristocrats. Then if blood was shed, it would at 
least not be clotted; if heads fell, they would fall by the axe under 
well-bred direction and not by the butcher’s cleaver.** It was in 
this very significant mood that Byron wrote to Hobhouse on April 
2, 1820: 


I can understand and enter into the feelings of Mirabeau and 
La Fayette, but I have no sympathy with Robespierre and Marat, 
whom I look upon as in no respect worse than those two English 
ruffans [Cobbett and Henry Hunt] if they once had the power.*® 


When all is said, Byron himself was just such another patrician 
rebel as Mirabeau and Lafayette; and Marino Faliero is in this 
sense really an imaginative projection of the author into circum- 


stances like those which make up the plot of the tragedy.*® 


When it became apparent that Hobhouse was submitting him- 
self to parliamentary discipline, Byron relented to a large extent; 
but what should be born in mind here is that the poet began to 
write Marino Faliero at the precise time when his friend was most 
deeply embroiled with the Westminster Reformers. In fact, it was 
through Hobhouse’s escapades that Byron first became aware of 
the new and alarming complexion of politics in England.** The 
conclusion is inescapable. Faliero’s distaste for his plebeian asso- 
ciates in the Venetian conspiracy simply echoes Byron’s bitterness 
towards the English radical reform movement as expressed in all 
his letters home during this period. In no other work, either before 
or after, did the poet give vent to such haughty contempt for the 
political capacities of the mob. When the doge meets the leader of 

247 J, 1V, 410-11; Corr., II, 134-8, 142-4, 146, 148, 160, 162. 

25 Corr., Il, 143. 

26 In one letter (LJ, V, 53-4) Byron specifically likens Faliero to another 
princely rebel, Agis IV, King of Sparta (B.C. 244-40); and the doge himself 
proudly points out the parallelism in their careers (Marino Faliero, V, iii, 
lines 16-22). 

27In his important letter to Hobhouse on April 22, 1820, Byron wrote 
(Corr., II, 144): “Upon reform you have long known my opinion; but 
radical is a new word since my time, it was not in the political vocabulary 


in 1816, when I left England, and I don’t know what it means—is it up- 
rooting ?” 
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the conspirators, Israel Bertuccio, at midnight near the Faliero 
sepulchre, he suddenly breaks out: 


Deem’st thou the souls of such a race as mine 
Can rest, when he, their last descendant Chief, 
Stands plotting on the brink of their pure graves 
With stung plebeians ?** 


And it was because this was a situation in which Byron could so 
easily imagine himself that by far the most deeply felt passages in 
the play are those which show the doge trying to overcome his 
compunctions at turning traitor to his class.*® 


Since the conflict in the hero’s breast was so much his own, 
Byron found his subject-matter recalcitrant. He could not avoid 
confusing the issue, even though in so doing he destroyed the dra- 
matic intensity of his tragedy. At the outset all our sympathies are 
with Israel Bertuccio and Philip Calendaro in their hatred of a 
cruelly oppressive oligarchy. Yet, in the trial scene Benintende 
and the rest of the patrician judges, even including Steno, comport 
themselves so nobly that, recalling the trivial nature of the original 
provocations, we are inclined to ask whether the conspirators are 
not receiving their just desserts after all. In the last analysis was 
Byron able to make up his mind as to how to present the doge him- 
self? Does the Lear-like touchiness of disposition, which is pre- 
sumably his tragic flaw, fully explain Faliero’s perpetual vacillation 
between loyalty to class and loyalty to state in the larger sense? 
Clearly Byron has here posed an issue which transcends tempera- 
mental eccentricities. The answer, if any, must be sought in the 
hero’s conception of the more ideal form of government which is 
to come after the successful prosecution of the conspiracy. 

In only one speech does Faliero prophesy of the shape of things 
to come. Addressing the plotters, he here declares: 


You are met 
To overthrow this Monster of a state, 
This mockery of a Government, this spectre, 
Which must be exorcised with blood,—and then 
We will renew the times of Truth and Justice, 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality but equal rights, 
Proportioned like the columns to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 
And making firm the whole with grace and beauty, 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry.*” 


28 Merino Feliere, III, i, lines 99-102. 
29 Tbid., III, ii; IV, ii. 
30 Jbid., III, ii, lines 164-75. 
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Eloquent words, undeniably; but we may well ask what is to be 
the nature of this “fair free commonwealth”? Surely not democ- 
racy ; for class distinctions are to be preserved. Not monarchy; for 
the doge has in a previous place expressly disclaimed any ambition 
to preside over the state in his own person," and there is no sugges- 
tion here or elsewhere that autocracy is preferable to oligarchy. By 
training and temperament Byron undoubtedly inclined towards the 
Whig ideal of an aristocratic governing class, as elucidated by politi- 
cal thinkers all the way from Harington, Sidney, and Locke to 
Burke, Fox, and Jeffrey.** Yet, the guiding purpose of Faliero and 
his associates is no other than to eradicate that very Venetian oli- 
garchy on which the great Whig families liked to think that they 
had modelled themselves. 

In truth, the doge has no constructive solution to offer for the 
evils of government ; and his inability to do so is the measure of his 
creator's own uncertainty. The transitional quality of Byron’s 
thought is in no way better indicated than by this very failure to 
achieve a consistent political philosophy. An eighteenth-century 
Whig where England was concerned, a nineteenth-century liberal on 
the continent (and this perhaps explains why his influence has al- 
ways been greatest outside his own country), he straddles, as it 
were, the two ages. Marino Faliero is the record of those conflicting 
and fundamentally irreconcilable ideals which make the exploration 
of Byron’s mind such an exciting voyage of discovery. 


Princeton University 


31 Marino Faliero, I, ii, lines 418-23. 
32] have elsewhere undertaken to show the importance of Byron’s early 
connection with Whigs. 
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HOMER’S ODYSSEY AND JOYCE’S ULYSSES* 


By JosepH PRrEscoTT 


In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, in large measure 
the log of Joyce’s early literary navigations, Homer is not men- 
tioned once. The strangeness of this fact can be appreciated only 
when one examines the influence of the Odyssey upon Ulysses. 
Stuart Gilbert has made this examination. I am retracing the same 
ground for the purpose of further analysis. Gilbert, with the as- 
sistance of Joyce, points out a host of correspondences. I have dis- 
covered many others, and a considerable number of discrepancies. 

First, then, let us recall the structure of the Homeric model. 
The Odyssey is divided into three parts, the Telemachia, the Ad- 
ventures of Odysseus, and the Nostos (Return). The first part, 
through the fourth book, describes the plight of Telemachus in the 
lordless palace at Ithaca, in which the suitors of Penelope have 
taken up indefinite residence and wassailing. Telemachus is sent 
by Athene to Nestor and to Menelaus to inquire after his father, 
and Menelaus tells him his father’s story, bringing it down to the 
sojourn of Odysseus with the nymph Calypso. Book V introduces 
Odysseus, whom Calypso, by divine command, is forced to send 
away on a raft of trees. Poseidon scatters the raft, Odysseus reaches 
the shore of the Phaeacians, who receive him hospitably, and, from 
300k VI through part of Book XIII, Odysseus is among the 
Phaeacians. At the request of King Alcinous, the guest tells his 
story, in Books IX-XIII. In the remaining books we have Odys- 
seus’ return to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the reunion 
with Penelope. 

Following the same scheme, Joyce divides his work into three 
parts. The first, consisting of three episodes, describes the morn- 
ing of Stephen Dedalus, the modern Telemachus. The central body 
of the work, beginning with the introduction of Odysseus in the 
person of Leopold Bloom in the fourth episode, corresponds to the 
wanderings of the Ithacan king, with what variations I shall show. 
And the last three episodes, in which Bloom, accompanied by De- 
dalus, returns to his home, corresponds to the return of Odysseus. 
Joyce told Budgen: 


I am now writing a book . . . based on the wanderings of Ulys- 
ses. The Odyssey, that is to say, serves me as a ground plan. Onl) 
* Submitted August 29, 1940. 
1 James Joyce’s “Ulysses” (New York, 1934). 
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my time is recent time and all my hero’s wanderings take no more 
than eighteen hours.” 


Later he spoke of his book as a “modern Odyssey” (ibid., p. 20). 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. The title of each 
episode, nowhere indicated in the text of Ulysses, is either a Ho- 
meric personage or incident. Thus we have, in order: Telemachus, 
Nestor, Proteus, Calypso, The Lotus-eaters, Hades, Aeolus, The 
Lestrygonians, Scylla and Charybdis, The Wandering Rocks, The 
Sirens, The Cyclops, Nausicaa, The Oxen of the Sun, Circe, 
Eumaeus, Ithaca, and Penelope. In addition, each episode is indi- 
vidualized and its Homeric correspondence reinforced by scene, 
hour, organ of the human body, art, symbol, technique, and, occa- 
sionally, color.* The apparent chaos of Ulysses is in reality a care- 
fully integrated system. 

A cursory examination of the Homeric correspondences will 
show that they are neither chronological nor proportionate. First, as 
to chronology. The most glaring inconsistencies, from the stand- 
point of Homeric order, occur in the central portion of the book. 
Of twelve episodes only two, the seventh and the eighth, are in 
the same order as their Homeric parallels. Episode by episode, the 
correspondence takes the following course through the Odyssey: 
Books IV and V, IX, XI, X, X, XII, XII, XII (the last three in 
reverse order and with the addition of an experience which 
Odysseus avoids), IX, VI, XII, and X. This meandering route 
bears witness to the fact that Joyce did not commit himself to an 
exact reproduction of the course of Homer’s narrative. It seems 
rather as if, in his quest for incident on which to hang the thoughts 
of his characters, Joyce took the adventures of Odysseus and his 
associates only as a starting-point and arranged them to suit his own 
purposes. Thus, as I have indicated, he reversed the order in which 
the episodes Scylla and Charybdis, The Wandering Rocks, and The 
Sirens stand in the Odyssey, and in the second of the three added 
an experience which Odysseus avoided entirely. The episodes, The 
Lotus-eaters and The Cyclops, which fall consecutively in the ninth 
book of the Odyssey, are separated by six others in Ulysses. And as 
a crowning example of Joyce’s departure from his model, the Oxen 
of the Sun, about which Circe warns Odysseus in advance, in Ulys- 
ses form the theme of the episode immediately preceding the paral- 
lel with the story of Circe. So much for chronology. 

2 Frank Budgen, James Joyce and the Making of “Ulysses” (New York, 


1934), p. 15. 
8 Cf. Gilbert, pp. 27-8 and Part II. 
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Secondly, as to proportion. Here Joyce’s departures are even 
more striking. Again, the best examples are to be found in the 
central section of the book. The subject of the Lestrygonians, to 
which Homer devotes a paragraph about a page and a half long,* 
Joyce builds into an episode of thirty-three pages. The Wandering 
Rocks, which occupy a half paragraph in Homer, are expanded to 
an episode of thirty-six pages. The three episodes Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, The Wandering Rocks, and The Sirens in Joyce occupy 105 
out of a total of 778 pages, in Homer eight out of a total of 383. 

In addition to differences of chronology and proportion, there 
is one notable instance in which Joyce proves himself as a crafts- 
man distinctly inferior to his ancient predecessor. I refer to the 
transition from the first to the second parts of their works. Joyce, 
following the first four books of Homer, presents Stephen Dedalus, 
Telemachus, in his first three episodes, and in the next introduces 
Mr. Bloom, his Odysseus. The time of the first three episodes 
and of the second three is identical: eight, ten, and eleven o’clock 
in the morning, respectively. Until the fourth episode we see nothing 
and hear nothing of Bloom; but at eleven o’clock, without any 
warning, we are abruptly dragged back to eight, to begin the day 
all over again with him. In Homer, however, the Telemachia and 
the Adventures of Odysseus are organically related by Menelaus’ 
recital, in the fourth book, of the story of Odysseus up to his so- 
journ with Calypso. This leads logically to the appearance of 
Odysseus, in the next book, on the isle of Ogygia and to the in- 
auguration of his wanderings. 

I pass to more detailed observations on the individual episodes. 
In the first episode, besides the recurrent allusions to Greek words, 
names, and notions—“Chrysostomos” and Dedalus’ “absurd name, 
an ancient Greek,”’® the “Hellenic ring” of the name of Malachi 
Mulligan and his desire to “go to Athens” (ibid., p. 6), his cry of 
“Thalatta! Thallatta!” [sic|*® and his wish to “Helenise” [sic] the 
island (ibid., p. 9)—there are a number of immediate recalls of the 
language of the first book of the Odyssey. Mulligan’s “Epi oinopa 
ponton” (ibid., p. 7; repeated, p. 565) and the use of the term 
omphalos (ibid., pp. 9, 19) echo the “wine-dark sea” (Odyssey, p. 
6) and “the navel of the sea” (ibid., p. 2). To the significance of 
the omphalos in Ulysses Gilbert devotes a number of pages (48-53), 
failing, however, to note that the term is actually used in the cor- 

#In The Odyssey of Homer, tr. S. H. Butcher and A. Lang (New York 
[The Modern Library], n.d.). 
5 Ulysses (New York, 1934), p. 5. 


6 Ibid., p. 7. This cry at the opening of Ulysses recurs at its close in 
Molly Bloom’s “the sea the sea” (p. 768). 
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responding book of the Odyssey. It seems reasonable to assume 
that Joyce, working in parallels, would have the corresponding 
book uppermost in mind. The reader who knows his Odyssey, then, 
will remember that Telemachus spoke to Athene of those “that 
devour the livelihood of another without atonement” (p. 6), when 
he hears Buck Mulligan chant: 


If anyone thinks that I amn’t divine 

He'll get no free drinks when I’m making the wine 

But have to drink water and wish it were plain 

That I make when the wine becomes water again. 
(Ulysses, p. 20.) 


or that Athene flew away “like an eagle of the sea” (Odyssey, p. 
10; cf. also p. 40) when he reads the following of Mulligan: 


He tugged swiftly at Stephen’s ashplant in farewell and, run- 
ning forward to a brow of the cliff, fluttered his hands at his sides 
like fins or wings of one about to rise in the air... . 

He capered before them down towards the fortyfoot hole, flut- 
tering his winglike hands, leaping nimbly, Mercury’s hat quivering 
in the fresh wind that bore back to them his brief birdlike cries. 
(Ulysses, pp. 20-1.) 


In the second episode, Nestor, corresponding to the second and 
third books of the Odyssey, Joyce translates the ancient story into 
modern terms at least three times. It will be recalled that Mentor 
chides the suitors for their violence to the household of Odysseus 
and is berated in turn (Odyssey, p. 22). The old man, impatient 
and angry, is reproduced in Mr. Deasy, who seems to combine in 
himself the qualities of both Mentor and Nestor: 


When he had reached the schoolhouse voices again contending 
called to him. He turned his angry white moustache. 

—What is it now? he cried continually without listening. . . . 

And as he stepped fussily back across the field his old man’s 
voice cried sternly : 

—What is the matter? What is it now? 

Their sharp voices cried about him on all sides: their many 
forms closed round him, the garish sunshine bleaching the honey of 


his illdyed head. (Ulysses, p. 30.) 


After the assembly, Telemachus steps down “into the vaulted 
treasure-chamber of his father, a spacious room, where gold and 
bronze lay piled, and raiment in coffers, and fragrant olive oil in 
plenty” (Odyssey, p. 25). This chamber is described in parallel 
fashion by Joyce when Mr. Deasy pays Stephen his monthly salary: 
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—First, our little financial settlement, he said. 

He brought out of his coat a pocketbook bound by a leather 
thong. It slapped open and he took from it two notes, one of joined 
halves, and laid them carefully on the table. 

—Two, he said, strapping and stowing his pocketbook away. 

And now his strongroom for the gold. Stephen’s embarrassed 
hand moved over the shells heaped in the cold stone mortar: 
whelks and money cowries and leopard shells: and this, whorled as 
an emir’s turban, and this, the scallop of Saint James. An old pil- 
grim’s hoard [Odysseus is recalied here, of course], dead treasure, 
hollow shells. (Ulysses, p. 30.) 


Both Telemachus and Stephen replenish their supply of treasure.’ 

In the discussion which follows, between Mr. Deasy and Ste- 
phen, the schoolmaster has this to say about the Jews: “They sinned 
against the light . . . And you can see the darkness in their eyes. 
And that is why they are wanderers on the earth to this day” 
(Ulysses, pp. 34-5). Later, Mr. Deasy mentions by name the “war 
on Troy” (p. 35). Odysseus’ men, too, sinned against the light, 
and they, too, wandered: “For through the blindness of their own 
hearts they perished, fools, who devoured the oxen of Helios Hy- 
perion: but the god took from them their day of returning” (Odys- 
sey, p. 1). 

The last episode of the prelude, called Proteus and correspond- 
ing to the fourth book of the Odyssey, contains two Homeric re- 
calls. First, Nestor, hearing the voice of Telemachus, says: “amaze- 
ment comes upon me as I look at thee; for verily thy speech is like 
unto his [Odysseus’]; none would say that a younger man would 
speak so like an elder” (ibid., p. 33). Later Helen and Menelaus mar- 
vel at the likeness of son to father (ibid., p. 49). Stephen, on the 
strand, reflects : “Wombed in sin darkness I was too, made not begot- 
ten. By them, the man with my voice and my eyes and a ghostwoman 
with ashes on her breath” (Ulysses, p. 39). And, like Nestor and 
Menelaus a contemporary of the father, Kevin Egan in Paris said 
to Stephen: “You’re your father’s son. I know the voice” (ibid., 
p. 44; cf. p. 643). Secondly, Telemachus does not wish to sleep in 
the palace of Nestor (Odyssey, p. 39) ; and Stephen thinks: “I will 
not sleep there [at the Martello tower] when this night comes” 
(Ulysses, p. 45). 

With the entrance of Leopold Bloom in the next episode, 
Odysseus himself comes upon the scene, and Joyce finds new 
opportunities for Homeric recalls, at least one of which has not 
been pointed out. Both Odysseus and Bloom make use, practical 


7 Gilbert, p. 99, mentions the passage from Ulysses in another connection. 
8 My numbers refer only to newly discovered parallels. 
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and theoretical respectively, of olive trees (Odyssey, p. 85; Ulysses, 
p. 60). 

The Lotus-eaters, Joyce’s fifth episode, contains one distinct 
recall of Homer, this time in anticipation of the next episode, which 
parallels Odysseus’ descent into Hades. Odysseus meets Elpenor, 
whose body is still unburied, and Elpenor asks Odysseus to bury it 
(Odyssey, pp. 163-4). M’Coy, who wi! » © attend the funeral of 
Paddy Dignam, and who seems to share Dignam correspon- 
dence to Elpenor, asks Bloom to do hi» . Javor (Ulysses, p. 74). 
Odysseus answers: “All this, luckless man, will I perform for thee 
and do” (Odyssey, loc. cit.). Bloom answers: “That will be done” 
(Ulysses, loc. cit.). 

The atmosphere of death and of Hades is built up both by 
Homer and by Joyce. In the Odyssey, the eleventh book is largely 
a list of the spirits seen by Odysseus; in Ulysses, also, we have a 
list : 


Mr Bloom’s glance travelled down the edge of the paper, scan- 
ning the deaths. Callan, Coleman, Dignam, Fawcett, Lowry, Nau- 
mann, Peake, what Peake is that? is it the chap was in Crosbie and 
Alleyne’s? no, Sexton, Urbright. (/bid., p. 90.) 


Odysseus, describing the sight of the spirits, says: 


. .. lo, the spirits of the dead that be departed gathered them from 
out of Erebus. Brides and youths unwed and old men of many and 
evil days, and tender maidens with grief yet fresh at heart; and 
many there were, wounded with bronze-shod spears, men slain in 
fight with their bloody mail about them. And these many ghosts 
flocked together from every side about the trench with a wondrous 
cry, and pale fear gat hold on me. (Odyssey, p. 163.) 


The funeral carriage bearing Bloom and his fellows 
steered left for Finglas road. 


The stone cutter’s yard on the right. Last lap. Crowded on the 
spit of land silent shapes appeared, white, sorrowful, holding out 
calm hands, knelt in grief, pointing. Fragments of shapes, hewn. 
In white silence: appealing. (Ulysses, p. 98.) 


A little further: 


The high railings of Prospects rippled past their gaze. Dark 
poplars, rare white forms. Forms more frequent, white shapes 
thronged amid the trees, white forms and fragments streaming by 
mutely, sustaining vain gestures on the air. (/bid, p. 99.) 


And Bloom, praying for the dead, reflects: 


Every mortal day a fresh batch: middleaged men, old women, chil- 
dren, women dead in childbirth, men with beards, baldheaded busi- 
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ness men, consumptive girls with little sparrow’s breasts. (/bid., 


p. 103.) 


Homer’s list is especially akin to the last. 
Against this background, so like Homer’s, Joyce recounts the 
death of his Elpenor. Bloom, as usual, is monologizing, about 


Paddy Dignam: 


Blazing face: redhot. Too much John Barleycorn. Cure for a 
red nose. Drink like the devil till it turns adelite. A lot of money 
he spent colouring it. 

Mr Power gazed at the passing houses with rueful apprehen- 
sion. 

—He had a sudden death, poor fellow, he said. 

—The best death, Mr Bloom said. 

Their wide open eyes looked at him. 

No suffering, he said. A moment and all is over. Like dying 
in sleep. No-one spoke. (/bid., p. 94.) 





With this compare Elpenor’s account of his death: 


Son of Laertes, of the seed of Zeus, Odysseus of many devices, an 
evil doom of some god was my bane and wine out of measure. 
When I laid me down on the house-top of Circé I minded me not 
to descend again by the way of the tall ladder, but fell right down 
from the roof, and my neck was broken off from the bones of the 
spine, and my spirit went down to the house of Hades. 

(Odyssey, pp. 163-4. Italics mine.) 


The incident of Aeolus, to which Joyce devotes a whole epi- 
sode, in the Odyssey occupies less than three pages. Among many 
echoes, I have found more than a half dozen not previously noted. 
In four cases they are clear. Two of the headlines strewn through 
the episode read “O, HARP EOLIAN” (Ulysses, p. 126) and 
“SOPHIST WALLOPS HAUGHTY HELEN SQUARE ON 
PROBOSCIS. SPARTANS GNASH MOLARS. ITHACANS 
VOW PEN IS CHAMP” (ibid., p. 147). Stephen recalls a frag- 
ment of Mr. Deasy’s remarks: “For Helen, the runaway wife of 
Menelaus, ten years the Greeks” (ibid., p. 131). And Professor 
MacHugh discourses on the Greeks (ibid., p. 132). Besides these 
obvious recalls, Joyce makes use of several implied correspondences. 
Aeolus’ children “feast evermore by their dear father and their kind 
mother, and dainties innumerable lie ready to their hands” (Odys- 
sey, p. 144). One of the early headlines reads “AND IT WAS 
THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER” (Ulysses, p. 121). The 
winds of Aeolus are personified by the scampering, boisterous news- 
boys, subjects of the editor Crawford, the modern Aeolus: 
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Screams of newsboys barefoot in the hall rushed near and the 
door was flung open (ibid., p. 127). The troop of bare feet was 
heard rushing along the hallway and pattering up the staircase 
(ibid., p. 141). The first newsboy came pattering down the stairs 
at their heels and rushed out into the street, yelling (tbid., p. 142). 
Another newsboy shot past them, yelling as he ran (ibid., p. 143). 
A bevy of scampering newsboys rushed down the steps, scamper- 
ing in all directions, yelling, their white papers fluttering (ibid., p. 
144). Mr Bloom, breathless, caught in a whirl of wild newsboys 


. (ibid.). 


And later in the day Bloom, not far from Gerty MacDowell, recalls 
the newsboys who made him “awkward” (ibid., p. 369). When the 
newsboys rush near in their first appearance and the door is flung 
open, the editor says: “There’s a hurricane blowing” (ibid., p. 127). 
This parallels exactly the text of the Odyssey, where “ ‘They loosed 
the wallet, and all the winds [here the newsboys] brake forth’ ” is 
followed immediately by “ ‘And the violent blast seized my men’ ” 
(p. 145). Again Joyce follows Homer closely under the consecu- 
tive headlines “EXIT BLOOM” and “A STREET CORTEGE” 
(Ulysses, p. 128). Odysseus says: “ ‘But when I in turn took the 
word and asked of my journey, and bade him send me on my way, 
he too denied me not, but furnished an escort’”’ (Odyssey, p. 144). 
Bloom takes the word: “—I’m just running round to Bachelor’s 
walk, Mr Bloom said, about this ad of Keyes’s. Want to fix it up. 
They tell me he’s round there in Dillon’s.” Bloom’s hesitation (“He 
looked indecisively for a moment at their faces”) asks of his journey 
and bids them—chiefly, of course, the editor, whom he addresses— 
send him on his way. The editor’s cry of “Begone! . . . The world 
is before you” denies him not. And “the file of capering newsboys 
in Mr Bloom’s wake, the last zigzagging white on the breeze a 
mocking kite, a tail of white bowknots,” forms the escort. Fur- 
thermore, like Aeolus, Crawford grows angry at Bloom’s return. 
We first hear of this when Bloom returns over the telephone: 
“Tell him to go to hell, the editor said promptly” (Ulysses, p. 
135). And Crawford improves on his anger when Bloom returns 
in person (ibid., p. 145). Odysseus returns to beg a wind of Aeolus, 
beseeching him in soft words (Odyssey, p. 146). Bloom returns 
to ask Crawford, in conciliatory tones, for “just a little puff” 
(Ulysses, p. 144). Both suffer explosive replies. At once, now near 
the end of the incident, Bloom, the modern Odysseus, thinks: “Look 
out for squalls (ibid., p. 145), and two headlines further we read 
“RAISING THE WIND” (ibid.). 

“Lestrygonians,” Joyce said to Budgen, “. . . corresponds to 
the adventure of Ulysses with the cannibals. My hero is going to 
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lunch. But there is a seduction motive in the Odyssey, the can- 
nibal king’s daughter. Seduction appears in my book as wom- 
en’s silk petticoats hanging in a shop window” (Budgen, p. 20). 
However, Gilbert, who, as I have indicated, wrote his commen- 
tary with the assistance of Joyce, says: “The callous king Anti- 
phates is symbolized by Mr Bloom’s imperious hunger; the sight 
and reek of food are the decoy, his daughter .. .” (p. 190). The 
inconsistency is perhaps explainable as a bifurcation of correspon- 
dence. Joyce may have intended both the petticoats and the sight 
and reek of food to symbolize the seduction motive, and it is quite 
possible that in assisting Gilbert, years after the conversation with 
Budgen, he had forgotten his earlier intention. As for other corre- 
spondences in this episode, I think we may accept 1 P.M.., its time, as 
the time of the “midday meal” (Odyssey, p. 148) which Antiphates 
made ready with one of Odysseus’ company ; the near destruction of 
Bloom and his companions under horses’ hoofs (Ulysses, p. 160) 
as a counterpart of the near destruction of Odysseus and all his 
companions (Odyssey, loc. cit.), and the mention of cannibals 
(Ulysses, p. 169) as an obviously relevant allusion. 

The general Homeric correspondences of the next episode, 
Scylla and Charybdis, are symbolic and recondite to the point of 
futility. Gilbert says: 


The motifs of the sheer, steadfast rock of Scylla and the rest- 

less whirlpool of Charybdis, a sea of troubles, are utilized in a sym- 
bolic sense of this episode. The stability of Dogma, of Aristotle 
and of Shakespeare’s Stratford are contrasted with the whirlpool 
of Mysticism, Platonism, the London of Elizabethan times. Shake- 
speare, Jesus and Socrates, like Ulysses, the man of balanced genius, 
pass bravely out, though not unscathed, from between these perils 
of the soul. “A man passed out between them, bowing, greeting.” 
The departure of Mr Bloom from the metaphysical twilight of the 
library into a “shattering daylight of no thoughts” symbolizes such 
an escape. (p. 204.) 
How tenuous this symbolism is may be gauged from the fact that 
Bloom does not take part at all in the discussion about Shake- 
speare, so that there is no Scylla and Charybdis between which he, 
like Odysseus, may pass. Perhaps it is in compensation for this 
tenuousness that this episode contains one of the rare allusions to 
Homer himself (Ulysses, p. 185) and another allusion to a grey- 
eyed goddess (p. 189), clearly a recall of Athene, who is so de- 
scribed repeatedly by Homer (e.g., Odyssey, p. 2). 

With regard to the next episode, The Wandering Rocks, I must 
take exception to two statements by Gilbert. First, he says: “In this 
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episode, Mr Bloom excels his great precursor, for he accepts a sup- 
plementary adventure which the latter declined” (p. 214). It argues 
no excellence in a man if he invites certain destruction for no good 
reason (see Odyssey, p. 183). And it is only by making Circe out 
to be wrong and distorting the inevitable parallel that Joyce can 
have Bloom pass through safely. The second exception concerns 
a matter of fact. Gilbert speaks of “the Homeric conception of these 
rocks, clashing together at regular intervals” (p. 215), whereas 
the only clashing mentioned in Homer takes place between “the 
beetling rocks” on the one side and “the great wave” (Odyssey, 
loc. cit.) on the other. However, the episode itself, divided into 
nineteen contemporaneous fragments about various people in va- 
rious parts of Dublin and joined by the interpolation of retrospective 
or anticipatory excerpts from one fragment into another, achieves 
the effect of wandering. 

In The Sirens we return to more literal correspondence with 
Homer. Bloom again deviates from the example of his predecessor, 
this time by omission. Whereas Odysseus makes every effort to 
return to Ithaca, taking precautions against undue detention by 
the Sirens (in spite of the fact that he listens to their flattering 
invitations), Bloom does not ignore the Sirens, whom Joyce re- 
duces first to two barmaids and finally, by implication, to two 
whores. Circe warns Odysseus: “Whoso draws nigh them un- 
wittingly and hears the sound of the Sirens’ voice, never doth he 
see wife or babes stand by him on his return, nor have they 
joy at his coming” (ibid., p. 182). This describes Bloom’s situa- 
tion. While he is listening to Miss Kennedy and Miss Douce, he is 
replaced in Molly’s favors by Blazes Boylan, and Molly would have 
no joy, in more than one sense, at Poldy’s coming. So Bloom 


thinks: 


Thou lost one. All songs on that theme. Yet more Bloom 
stretched his string. Cruel it seems. Let people get fond of each 
other: lure them on. Then tear asunder. . . . Forgotten. I too. 

(Ulysses, p. 273.) 


And later: 


I too, last my race. Milly young student. Well, my fault per- 
haps. No son. Rudy. Too late now. Or if not? If not? If still? 
He bore no hate. 
Hate. Love. Those are names. Rudy. Soon I am old. 
([bid., p. 280.) 


To remind us further of the Sirens, Miss Douce attracts and holds 
the attention of a passerby who is, significantly, “killed looking 
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back” (ibid., p. 253), Miss Douce reproduces the Sirens’ “a field of 
flowers” (Odyssey, p. 185) in the flower which she wears (Ulysses, 
p. 254), a poster represents a mermaid (ibid., p. 259), one of the 
barmaids holds Bloom (ibid., pp. 259-60), like Odysseus (Odyssey, 
pp. 186-7), in talk, both barmaids preen themselves (Ulysses, p. 
260), Miss Douce “seizes her prey easily” (ibid., p. 261) and sings 
an oceansong (ibid.), and the character of the Sirens is finally 
reduced to that of a streetwalker (ibid., pp. 285-6). 

The incident of the Cyclops, one of the longer episodes of the 
Odyssey (pp. 129-43), becomes in Ulysses an opportunity for some 
of Joyce’s most successful humor, owing a large part of its success, 
like the first half of the next episode, to its complete intelligibility. 
Odysseus describes Polyphemus as 


a man... of monstrous size, who shepherded his flocks alone and 
afar, and was not conversant with others, but dwelt apart in law- 
lessness of mind. Yea, for he was a monstrous thing and fashioned 
marvellously, nor was he like to any man that lives by bread, but 
like a wooded peak of the towering hills, which stands apart and 
alone from others (p. 131). 


a man in whose presence the Achaeans’ “heart . . . was broken for 
terror of the deep voice and his own monstrous shape” (p. 133). In 
one of the early inflated sections of this episode, Joyce’s long descrip- 
tion of his Cyclops seems to have drawn on Homer’s for its moun- 
tain imagery: 


From shoulder to shoulder he measured several ells and his rock- 
like mountainous knees were covered, as was likewise the rest of 
his body wherever visible, with a strong growth of tawny prickly 
hair in hue and toughness similar to the mountain gorse (Ulex 
Europeus). (Ulysses, p. 291.) 


The chimney sweep who almost gouged the eye of the narrator 
with his brush (ibid., p. 278) seems to wield a miniature of Polyphe- 
mus’ club, which, “of olive wood, yet green” (Odyssey, p. 135), 
still has something of the brush about it. The club is next inflated 
to “a mighty cudgel rudely fashioned out of paleolithic stone” 
(Ulysses, p. 292). The Cyclops’ herds (Odyssey, pp. 132-3) are 
echoed in the following passage in Joyce: 


And by that way wend the herds innumerable of bellwethers 
and flushed ewes and shearling rams and lambs and stubble geese 
and medium steers and roaring mares and polled calves and long- 
wools and storesheep . . . (pp. 289-90). 


The Citizen’s “We want no more strangers in our house” (p. 318) is 
easily recognizable as a recall of Polyphemus’ xenophobia. Both 
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have a love for wine (Odyssey, p. 136; Ulysses, p. 290); both are 
served three times (Odyssey, p. 137; Ulysses, pp. 290, 309, 325). In 
contrast with their drinking is the abstinence of Bloom, “the prudent 
inember” (Ulysses, p. 292; see also p. 298), whose prudence is em- 
phasized in this episode in a way that is comparable to the emphasis 
on Odysseus’ cunning in his relation to Polyphemus.® And both 
Odysseus and Bloom sacrifice prudence to temper in taunting their 
former tormentors, in spite of dissuading companions (Odyssey, 
p. 141; Ulysses, p. 336). After the blinding of Polyphemus, “the 
ewes bleated unmiiked about the pens, for their udders were swollen 
to bursting” (Odyssey, p. 139). In the description of the herds in 
Ulysses already quoted, the “udders” of these cattle also “are dis- 
tended with superabundance of milk and butts of butter and rennets 
of cheese and farmer’s firkins” (Ulysses, p. 290), and so on. The 
anonymity of Odysseus is divided—another example of bifurcation 
—between the narrator and, by a reversal of the Odyssean rela- 
tionship, the Citizen. Odysseus under the ram is recalled when the 
Citizen calls Bloom “‘a wolf in sheep’s clothing” (ibid., p. 332) and 
when the narrator calls Bloom “old sheepsface” (ibid., p. 339). In 
keeping with Joyce’s awareness of comic effects is the reduction of 
the Olympian Poseidon (Odyssey, p. 142) to the condition of a 
sicked dog (Ulysses, p. 339). 

Moreover, comic effect in this episode commands a device all 
its own, the technique of gigantism. The narrator’s Dublin idiom 
is interrupted periodically and the story recast against a grand back- 
ground in a highly inflated style. The roots of this technique lie in 
the Odyssey itself, and in some instances, one of which I have al- 
ready noted, the same roots are cultivated by Joyce. Polyphemus 
is “like a wooded peak of the towering hills, which stands out apart 
and alone from others” (Odyssey, p. 131). The doorstone to his 
cave is “such an one as two and twenty good four-wheeled wains 
could not raise from the ground” (ibid., p. 133). The club is 
“likened . . . in size to the mast of a black ship of twenty oars, a 
wide merchant vessel that traverses the great sea gulf” (ibid., p. 
135). And when it is thrust into Polyphemus’ eye, Odysseus says: 


I from my place aloft turned it about, as when a man bores a 
ship’s beam with a drill while his fellows below spin it with a 
strap, which they hold at either end, and the auger runs round con- 
tinually . . . the roots [of Polyphemus’ eyeball] . . . crackled 
in the flame. And as when a smith dips an axe or adze in chill 


9 Cf. Odyssey, p. 134, his reply to Polyphemus’ question about the loca- 
tion of his ship; p. 136, his offering of wine; p. 137, his anonymity (cf. 
Ulysses, p. 712, for use of “Noman’) ; p. 141, his refusal to return at Polyphe- 
mus’ invitation. 
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water with a great hissing . . . even so did his eye hiss round the 
stake of olive (pp. 137-8). 

Homer employs the same device in reverse when Odysseus says: 
“he ... laid his hands upon my fellows, and clutching two together 
dashed them, as they had been whelps, to the earth . . .” (p. 134), 
and again when, after driving his flocks forth from the cave, 
Polyphemus set the great doorstone in its place “as one might 
set the lid on a quiver” (p. 135). The comic function of Joyce’s 
gigantism is clearly apparent from the concluding sentence of the 
episode: “And they beheld Him even Him, ben Bloom Elijah, amid 
clouds of angels ascend to the glory of the brightness at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over Donohoe’s in Little Green Street like a 
shot off a shovel” (Ulysses, p. 339). 

In passing from his analysis of The Cyclops to Nausicaa Gil- 
bert says: “Here [in Nausicaa], aftqr the volcanic rages of the 
Cyclops’ den and a miraculous escape from seismic catastrophe, 
rest comes at last to the storm tossed heart of Mr Bloom” (p. 259). 
A glance at the Odyssey reveals another discrepancy between Joyce’s 
work and its model, for rest does not come to Odysseus among the 
Phaeacians after the episode of the Cyclops, but after storm and 
shipwreck. The encounter with Polyphemus takes place three books 
after that with Nausicaa in Homer’s narrative and more than seven 
years—the length of Odysseus’ stay with Calypso—earlier in the 
experience of Odysseus. The entire sojourn of Odysseus with the 
Phaeacians runs from Book VI through part of Book XIII of the 
Odyssey. His direct association with Nausicaa is explicitly stated 
only in Book VI and in a short passage of Book VIII (p. 122). 
However, the length of his stay cannot be measured in terms of so 
many books, first, because time and space are not proportionate in 
the Odyssey, secondly, because Books IX-XII represent narration 
by Odysseus in the tradition of the hero guest. Odysseus’ recital 
provides ten episodes for Joyce’s wanderer, which Joyce prefers to 
kave him live rather than report. Quantitatively, this represents 
Joyce’s greatest departure from Homer; technically, perhaps his 
wisest. 

In the episode of Nausicaa, according to both works, the 
heroine is attended by girl companions (ibid., p. 89; Ulysses, p. 
340). Nausicaa’s brothers, the three “lusty bachelors” (Odyssey, 
p. 88), are reproduced in “the baby in the pushcar, and Tommy and 
Jacky Caffrey, two little curlyheaded boys, dressed [probably like 
their nautical archetypes] in sailor suits with caps to match and 
the name H. M. S. Belleisle printed on both” (Ulysses, loc. cit.) ; 
they prove their lustiness in short order. Nausicaa herself is, in the 
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one version, “a maiden like to the gods in form and comeliness” 
(p. 86), in the other “as fair a specimen of winsome Irish girlhood 
as one could wish to see” (p. 342). In the one version she is told 
in a dream: “ ‘Lo, already they are wooing thee, the noblest youths 
of all the Phaeacians, among that people whence thou thyself dost 
draw thy lineage’” (p. 87) ; in the other she dreams waking: 


Had kind fate but willed her to be born a gentlewoman of high 
degree in her own right and had she only received the benefit of a 
good education Gerty MacDowell might easily have held her own 
beside any lady in the land and have seen . . . patrician suitors at 
her feet vying with one another to pay their devoirs to her (p. 
342). . 


“Even so the girl Nausicaa unwed outshone her maiden company” 
(p. 89); “of a surety God’s fair land of Ireland did not hold her 
equal” (p. 343). Ciss, like any Phaeacian handmaid, would give 
“anything for a quiet life” (p. 347; cf. Odyssey, p. 92: “That mortal 

. to the gods”). Nausicaa is “ashamed to speak of glad mar- 
riage to her father” (p. 88) ; Gerty “bent down her head and crim- 
soned at the idea of Cissy saying an unladylike thing like that out 
loud she’d be ashamed of her life to say” (p. 347). Odysseus prays 
to the virgin Nausicaa as to divine Artemis “after many trials and 
sore” (p. 91) ; the men participating in the temperance retreat meet 
“in that simple fane beside the waves, after the storms of this 
weary world, kneeling before the feet of the immaculate . . . the 
old familiar words, holy Mary holy virgin of virgins” (pp. 347-8; 
cf. p. 348: “And still the voices most merciful”). Both Nausicaa and 
Gerty fumble the ball in the celebrated game (Odyssey, pp. &9-90; 
Ulysses, p. 349). Both display their clean undergarments (Odyssey, 
p. 89; Ulysses, pp. 359-60, and cf. p. 362: “Lingerie does it”). Both 
bid farewell with identical meaning to the parting guest. Nausicaa 
says: “Farewell, stranger, and even in thine own country bethink thee 
of me upon a time, for that to me first thou owest the ransom of 
life” (p. 122). Gerty’s gesture is interpreted by Bloom in the same 
vein: “Why she waved her hand. I leave you this to think of me 
when I’m far away on the pillow” (p. 368). Finally, Odysseus’ lot 
is translated into the internal monologue of Bloom as follows: 


Dreadful life sailors have . . . Married too. Sometimes away for 
years at the ends of the earth somewhere. . . . Wife in every port 
they say. She has a good job if she minds it till Johnny comes 
marching home again. If ever he does. . . . How can they like the 
sea? Yet they do (pp. 371-2). 
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~ From the seashore Bloom makes his way, in a maze of “piplo- 
docan [sic] periods which correspond to the reptilian stage of hu- 
man and embryonic evolution” (Gilbert, p. 278), to the lying-in 
hospital. 

The most prominent departure from the Homeric pattern in 
this episode is the meeting of Bloom and Stephen; in the Odys- 
sey, father and son are reunited only in the hut of Eumaeus. 
The implications of this change for the next episode in Joyce are 
even more novel, for Telemachus there joins his father in the 
pleasures of the isle of Aia. Yet, like its predecessors, the epi- 
sode is studded with recalls of the corresponding section of the 
Odyssey. Eurylochus, pleading for a call on the port of Thrinacia, 
urges the “black night” (p. 189) ; Bloom makes for the hospital at 
ten o’clock. The names Helios and Hyperion—lI suggest this like- 
ness only as a verbal echo, which may or may not conceal some 
significance—seem to be recast in the name of the street, Hollis, 
and of the head of the hospital, Horne. The triple invocation to 
the latter—‘‘Send us, bright one, light one, Horhorn, quickening 
and wombfruit” (p. 377)—describes the function of Helios Hy- 
perion precisely. Odysseus and his men stay their ship in the hol- 
low harbor (p. 190); Bloom comes inside the gate of the hospital 
(p. 379). Zeus the cloud-gatherer rouses a tempest (p. 190) ; “Lo, 
levin leaping lightens in eyeblink Ireland’s westward welkin!” (p. 
379). After the storm, the Achaeans “beached the ship, and dragged 
it up within a hollow cave” (p. 190); after the lightning, Bloom 
“went in Horne’s house” (p. 379). However, Odysseus has landed 
on the island against his better judgment. He adjured the men to 
drive the ship past the isle, for Teiresias and Circe “very straitly 
charged me to shun the isle of Helios” (p. 189), a falsehood ;*° 
when Dixon, Joyce’s Eurylochus and representative of the “crew” 
in the hospital, 


said ... that he [Bloom] should go into that castle for to make merry 
with them that were there . . . the traveller Leopold said that he 
should go otherwither [sic] for he was a man of cautels and a 
subtle. Also the lady . . . trowed well that the traveller had said 
thing that was false for his subtility (p. 380). 


Odysseus yields to the argument of traveller’s fatigue ; Bloom “went 
into the castle for to rest him for a space being sore of limb after 
many marches environing in divers lands .. .” (ibid.). Once on the 








10 Cf. Odyssey, pp. 165, 185, for the words of Teiresias and Circe. This 
is at least the second misrepresentation of Odysseus to his men. Cf. also 
p. 185 for a twisted report of Circe’s instructions with regard to the Sirens 
(“me only she bade listen”) and p. 182 (“if thou thyself art minded to hear”). 
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island Odysseus falls asleep, awakening, we may assume, refreshed 
(pp. 191, 192); “Bloom there for a languor he had but was now 
better” (p. 391). 

The slaughter of cattle is the theme of the Thrinacian episode ; 
the slaughter of cattle is harped upon by the hospital “crew.” “Mort 
aux vaches” (p. 392), says one. “What, says Mr Leopold . . . will 
they slaughter all?” (ibid.). And the son of Cronos (Odyssey, p. 
193) is recalled in the mention of “father Cronion” (Ulysses, 
p. 414). 

The brothel scene is allied with Odysseus’ sojourn on the isle 
of Aia by Stephen’s use of the name Circe (Ulysses, p. 493). In 
keeping with Joyce’s treatment of the Sirens, the heavenly Circe 
is reduced to a bawd and her four handmaids (Odyssey, p. 155) to 
three whores and a cook. To Homer’s men the singing lady is 
“a goddess ... or a woman” (ibid., p. 151) ; to Joyce’s men she is a 
woman only—the glory hath departed. Circe’s invitation (ibid., 
pp. 151, 154) in Joyce becomes any one of three variations on the 
following theme: 


THE BAWD 
(Her voice whispering huskily.) Sst! 
Come here till I tell you. Maidenhead 
inside. Sst.™ 


Circe’s beasts fawn like dogs (Odyssey, p. 151); a spaniel 
slinks after Stephen (growling, to be sure), in the form of a re- 
triever he sniffles about Bloom, in the form of a terrier he follows 
Bloom and Mrs. Breen, wagging his tail (Ulysses, pp. 425, 430, 
440). As Odysseus follows his men (p. 152), Bloom follows Ste- 
phen (p. 426), to the abode of Circe. Among a number of re- 
minders of the transformed men, the Male Brutes with drugged 
heads stand out.’* The progress of Circe’s charms is followed 
closely in Joyce. Her “singing in a sweet voice” (p. 151) becomes 
a gramophone rearing a battered brazen trunk.’* The gift of moly 
(Odyssey, p. 153) and its efficacy is paralleled with a difference. 
Bloom deplores the absence of his talisman (Ulysses, p. 517), con- 
sequently succumbs to Bello (p. 519), again unlike Odysseus is 
unmanned (p. 523), but is finally relieved when the spell is broken 
(p. 540). Odysseus is warned lest Circe make him a “dastard 
and unmanned” (p. 153; italics mine); with the same word Bello 


11 Ulysses, p. 424. See also p. 434, the Bawd’s first speech; p. 491, Zoe 
drawing Bloom over the threshold. 

12 Ulysses, p. 491. See also p. 429: “Probably lost cattle. Mark of the 
beast.” 

18 Ulysses, p. 443. Cf. p. 467, the oriental music; p. 491, the musicroom. 
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pronounces judgment on Bloom (p. 523). Finally, Odysseus’ mis- 
sion to Hades and back is recalled, again with a difference, in 
3ello’s “I can give you a rare old wine that'll send you skipping to 
hell and back” (p. 531). 

In the older Eumaeus (Odyssey, pp. 209-258), Telemachus, 
back from over the sea, helps a beggar who is his royal father 
returned in rags after ten years of wandering over the world; 
Odysseus, on his return, was attacked by dogs; Telemachus is un- 
welcome to the suitors who beset the grass widow of Ithaca; it is 
twenty years since the outbreak of the Trojan War; Odysseus spins 
a yarn which is doubted, though it is not pure invention; there is a 
“false” report that Odysseus is alive. In the younger Eumaeus, the 
“soi-disant sailor” (Ulysses, p. 614) has a son who ran off to sea 
(p. 615) ; Stephen gives a beggar a halfcrown (p. 602) ; the beggar 
is an “anything but immaculately attired . . . nobleman” (ibid.) ; the 
sailor’s story about the namesake of Stephen’s father “might be a 
matter of ten years. He toured the wide world. . .” (p. 608); 
Bloom considers that, “as regards return, you were a lucky dog if 
they didn’t set the terrier at you directly you got back” (p. 634) ; 
Stephen is unwelcome to his associates after a row (p. 603) ; Bloom 
pictures “a grass widow, at the selfsame fireside. Believes me dead. 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep” (pp. 608-9), and thinks that “man, 
or men in the plural, were always hanging around on the waiting 
list about a lady” (p. 639); land troubles of twenty years ago (p. 
613; cf. p. 633) are mentioned; the sailor tells a tall tale which is 
doubted by Bioom (p. 619) though he believes it is built on a basis 
of fact ;** and we hear of false reports that Parnell is alive (p. 633). 
Against these parallels must be set the fact that Odysseus and Tele- 
machus arrive at the swineherd’s separately, while Bloom and Ste- 
phen, as a result of the violation of the Homeric pattern which I 
have noted in connection with The Oxen of the Sun, come to the 
cabman’s shelter together. 


For the last two episodes of Ulysses, the corresponding por- 
tions of the Odyssey, from Book XVII to the end, seem interlocked, 
Penelope coming and going at will; I shall therefore consider /thaca 
and Penelope jointly. Of the content of this section of Joyce, Gil- 
bert writes: 


It is, however, significant that Joyce, characteristically averse 
from scenes of carnage, compresses his counterpart for the section 
of Homer’s Odyssey (a quarter of the entire poem) which deals 

14 Ulysses, p. 620. For the factual basis of Odysseus’ yarn, compare 


Odyssey, p. 193 (“‘But now... of returning.’”) with ibid., p. 218 (“‘But 
when... their return.’”’). 
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with the slaughter of the suitors, into a single episode (less than a 
tenth of Ulysses). [P. 346, n. 1; cf. also Budgen, p. 256. ] 


Earlier in the book, Gilbert stated that “Ulysses achieves a coherent 
and integral interpretation of life, a static beauty according to the 
definition of Aquinas: ad pulchritudinem tria requiruntur integritas, 
consonantia, claritas’ (p. 8). In a footnote Gilbert refers to the 
source of this quotation in the Portrait, where Stephen holds that 
“the esthetic emotion ... is... static” (p. 240) and that in proper 
art “the artist, like the God of creation, remains within or behind or 
beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, 
indifferent, paring his fingernails” (p. 252). “The feelings excited by 
improper art are kinetic, desire or loathing” (p. 240). In view of 
these passages and Gilbert’s note, Joyce, it seems to me, would be 
hard put to it to defend himself for permitting his temperamental 
bent to determine the character of the Homeric parallel. 

Of direct correspondences the final episodes yield a few. Tele- 
machus tells his mother that Menelaus, hearing of the activities of 
the suitors, said: “Out upon them, for truly in the bed of a brave- 
hearted man were they minded to lie” (Odyssey, p. 263); Bloom 
might say more, they have lain. Odysseus, the “beggar” who looks 
back to his former wealth, is recalled in Bloom’s ambition to con- 
struct a sumptuous villa (Ulysses, pp. 697-701) and in his subse- 
quent, likewise hypothetical impoverishment (p. 710). Both Odys- 
seus and Bloom have a long list of travelling companions, Bloom’s 
(p. 722) a comic counterpart of Odysseus’. And of both it may be 
said: “He rests. He has travelled” (Ulysses, ibid.). 

Finally, Molly Bloom’s reverie appears to take its roots in the 
experience of Penelope. “While sleep laid hold of him [Odysseus] 
loosening the cares of his soul . . . his good wife awoke . . . to Arte- 
mis first the fair lady made her prayer” (pp. 312-13). And in the 
prayer we are given a modest foretaste of Molly Bloom: “For 
furthermore, this very night one seemed to lie by my side, in the 
likeness of my lord .. . and then was my heart glad... .”° 


University of Alabama 


15 Odyssey, pp. 313-14. For a dream of Penelope’s, see p. 308. 
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ZU JEAN PAULS KAMPANER TAL 
Von Epuarp BEREND 


Als Schauplatz fiir seine Erzahlungen hat Jean Paul neben 
Phantasielandern und —értern wie Scheerau, Flachsenfingen, Kuh- 
schnappel, Hohenflie3, Marggrafenlust usw., die er spater scherz- 
haft unter dem Namen “Kleindeutschland” zusammenfaBte,’ zu- 
weilen auch wirkliche Land— und Ortschaften genommen; so im 
Siebenkas Bayreuth mit seinen Lustschléssern Eremitage und Fan- 
taisie, in den Palingenesien Niirnberg, im Titan Italien. Manchmal 
laBt er sogar Phantasie und Wirklichkeit bunt durcheinander gehen: 
in den erfundenen Landern taucht unvermittelt der Rhein auf,’ und 
Giannozzos Luftreise fiihrt in wildem Wechsel durch und wtber 
erfundene und wirkliche Orte.* Aber auch die der Wirklichkeit ent- 
nommenen Statten hat der Dichter meist nicht aus personlicher 
Anschauung, sondern aus der Phantasie heraus geschildert ; Nirn- 
berg hat er erst dreizehn Jahre nachdem er es in den Palingenesien 
mit minutidser Genauigkeit dargestellt hatte, zum erstenmal besucht, 
Italien hat er nie betreten, und selbst von Bayreuth schreibt er am 
4, April 1796 an Otto, er freue sich darauf, die Statten einmal zu 
besuchen, die er im Siebenkds geschildert habe; denn er wuBte aus 
der Erfahrung, da man eine Gegend nach ihrer Beschreibung mit 
mehr Interesse betrachte als vorher.* 


Auch das in Siidfrankreich am FuBe der Pyrenaen gelegene 
idyllische Tal von Campan, das Jean Paul zum Schauplatz seines 
platonischen Dialogs tiber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele erkor, hat 
er natiirlich weder vorher noch nachher selbst betreten. Wie ist er 
nun gerade auf dieses entlegene Tal verfallen? Die Wahl ihm so 
nahe gelegener Orte wie Bayreuth oder Nurnberg bedarf keiner be- 
sonderen Begriindung. Daf er die grandiose Eréffnungsszene des 
Titan auf die Isola bella im Lago maggiore verlegte, erklart sich 
leicht daraus, da diese Insel von allen Reisebeschreibern als ein 
Nonplusultra von Herrlichkeit gepriesen wurde, und da schon 
Rousseau, wie er in seinen Confessions angibt, seine Nouvelle 


1Jean Pauls Saémtliche Werke, hist.-krit. Ausgabe (Weimar, 1927 ff.), 
XV, 266 (Komet). Die Bezeichnungen “Kleindeutschland” und “GroBdeutsch- 
land” sind meines Wissens hier von Jean Paul zuerst gebraucht, aber natiir- 
lich noch nicht in dem spateren politischen Sinne. 

2Vgl. Sdmtl. Werke, II, 58 (Unsichtbare Loge), III, 55 (Hesperus), VI, 
387 (Fruchtstiick), XV, 160 (Komet). 

8 Ebenso sollte es die groBe Reise des Helden in dem unvollendeten 
Kometen tun. 

4 Samtl. Werke, V, 159 (Fixlein). 
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Héloise urspriinglich dort hatte spielen lassen wollen. Das Cam- 
paner Tal erfreute sich aber doch keiner derartigen Berithmtheit, 
erst durch Jean Pauls Beschreibung ist es, wenigstens in Deutsch- 
land, allgemeiner bekannt geworden, und es war keineswegs tber- 
flissig, wenn Jean Paul im Anfang seiner Erzahlung in einer Fub- 
note angab, wo das Tal gelegen ist. In der Reisebeschreibung von 
Arthur Young, auf die er sich hier beruft,® ist das Tal zwar als 
sehr reizvoll geruhmt, aber doch nicht so iiberschwanglich, als dab 
diese nur eine Seite lange Schilderung einen Jean Paul hatte zur 
Darstellung verlocken miissen. Es ist anzunehmen, da er dies 
Reisewerk, neben anderen, erst nachgelesen hat, nachdem er sich 
bereits zur Wahl des Schauplatzes entschlossen hatte. Ich glaube 
nun angeben zu kénnen, wie er darauf gekommen war. 

Das Gesprach uber die Unsterblichkeit ist Anfang 1797 ge- 
schrieben (6. Januar bis 10. Februar). Aber der Vorsatz zu einer 
“Tdylle im Kampaner Thal” findet sich bereits in den Vorarbeiten 
zu dem vorhergehenden Werk, dem Jubelsenior, das vom Septem- 
ber 1796 bis Anfang 1797 enstanden war.* Kurz vor dem Beginn 
dieses Werkes, am 17. August 1796, hatte Richter in seinem beschei- 
denen Arbeitsstiibchen in Hof den Besuch einer vornehmen Dame 
empfangen, der es seine Schriften, besonders der Hesperus, angetan 
hatten. Es war Barbara Juliane von Kriidener, die Gemahlin des 
damaligen russischen Gesandten in Danemark, die spater durch 
ihren Roman Valérie, durch ihre Beziehungen zu Kaiser Alexander 
I. von RuBland und durch ihre religidsen, politischen und sozialen 
Schwarmereien so berihmt oder beriichtigt werden sollte. Mitte 
Oktober traf sie noch einmal in Bayreuth mit Richter zusammen 
und stand dann einige Zeit mit ihm in Briefwechsel.? Es scheint, 
daB& gleich bei der ersten Begegnung die Frage der Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele, die ja Jean Paul besonders am Herzen lag, einen Gegen- 
stand des Gesprachs gebildet hat. In seinem ersten Brief an die 
Kriidener, datiert vom 22. August 1796, nennt Jean Paul den 
Glauben an Vernichtung eine “Seelen-Guillottine und —Fiissillade” ; 
in einem spateren, vom 4. April 1797, widerspricht er lebhaft dem 





5 Reisen durch Frankreich und einen Teil von Italien in den Jahren 1787- 
1790; aus dem Englischen von E. A. W. Zimmermann, Berlin, 1793. Das 
englische Original war 1792 erschienen. 

6 Samtl. Werke, V, Einleitung, p. LIT. 

7 Die Briefe der Kriidener an Jean Paul sind veroffentlicht von Nerrlich 
in den Akademischen Blittern (Braunschweig, 1884), pp. 235-246; einige 
schon vorher von Ernst Forster in den Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben 
von Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (Minchen, 1863), III, 8 ff. Jean Pauls 
Antworten findet man am vollstandigsten im zweiten Bande meiner Gesamt- 
ausgabe seiner Briefe (Munchen, 1922). Den Biographen der Frau von 
Kriidener ist merkwiirdigerweise diese wichtige Episode in ihrem Leben 
ganz entgangen. 
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von ihr erwahnten Geriicht, da Herder Materialist geworden sei. 
Neben solchen allgemeinen philosophischen Fragen wurden aber 
auch ganz individuelle erértert. Frau von Kriidener erzahlte viel 
von ihrer innerlich wie auBerlich bewegten Vergangenheit und ge- 
wif auch von ihren Reisen durch einen grofen Teil von Europa. 
Zu ihren liebsten Erinnerungen gehorte ein langerer Sommeraufent- 
halt in dem siidfranzésischen Badeort Baréges im Jahre 1790. Die 
“excursions champétres,” die sie von dort aus in anregender gebil- 
deter und vornehmer Gesellschaft unternommen hatte, hatten sie u.a. 
auch in das Tal von Campan gefihrt.* Wie lebendig diese Reise- 
erinnerungen noch in ihr waren, geht aus ihrem ersten Brief an 
Jean Paul vom 27. August 1796 hervor, wo es heifBt: “Oft habe 
ich in einem kleinen Garten mit einem beschrankten Horizont, wo 
ich lebte, nichts als die zauberischen Formen der Pyrenaen-Natur 
gesehen, weil ich in dieser Natur das vorziglich gefunden hatte, 
was mich begliickte, was meinen Empfindungen wohltat.’”® Es ist 
also sehr leicht méglich da sie dem Dichter des Hesperus eine so 
begeisterte und anschauliche Beschreibung jenes Tales gegeben hat, 
da er es alsbald zum Schauplatz einer Idylle zu wahlen beschlofi, 
so wie ihn spater die Erzahlungen der Herzogin Anna Amalia von 
Weimar uber ihren Aufenthalt auf Ischia veranlafiten, diese Insel 
zum Treffpunkt zwischen Albano und Linda im Titan zu wahlen. 

Es 1aBt sich nun allerdings keine der beiden weiblichen Ge- 
stalten des Kampaner Tals, weder die sanft-ernste Gione noch deren 
schelmisch-heitere Schwester Nadine, mit Juliane von Kriidener 
identifizieren, wie man tiberhaupt keinem Abbild dieser Freundin in 
Jean Pauls Werken begegnet. Dafi er aber bei der Niederschrift 
jenes Werks ihre Erzahlungen im Sinne hatte, dafiir spricht z.B., 
daB er gleich anfangs als eine Reisestation Lausanne nennt, d.h. den 
Ort, in dem sich die Kriidener damals aufhielt ; ferner daB er mehr- 
fach das — von Young nicht angefiihrte — “Mittagshorn” (Pic du 
midi) erwahnt.?° Der philosophierende Hauskaplan, der die Gesell- 
schaft begleitet, ist vielleicht eine Reminiszenz daran, daf Juliane 
auf ihren Reisen gern einen gelehrten Abbé mit sich fihrte, in 
Frankreich den Naturforscher Famin, spater in der Schweiz den 
Abbé Becker. Vor allem aber entspricht das ganze Milieu der klei- 
nen idyllischen Erzahlung, diese Mischung von Eleganz, Bildung, 
Sentimentalitat, Naturschwarmerei und Erotik, durchaus der Um- 
welt, in der Frau von Kridener sich bewegte. 


8 Vgl. Ch. Eynard, Vie de Madame de Kriidener (Paris et Genéve, 1849), 
, 38. 

9 Denkwiirdigkeiten, III, 10. 

10 Samtliche Werke, VII, 12, 19, 61. 











A48 Zu Jean Pauls “Kampaner Tat’ 


Leider wissen wir nicht, ob sie dies Werk Jean Pauls, das sie 
vielleicht mit angeregt hatte, kennen gelernt hat. Mdéglich, ja wahr- 
scheinlich, daB er sie in seinem nur unvollstandig erhaltenen Brief 
vom 4. April 1797 auf das soeben vollendete Werk hingewiesen hat. 
Aber es ist fraglich, ob dieser Brief sie erreicht hat.”** Hatte sie 
es gelesen, so hatte es sicher einen so starken Eindruck auf sie 
gemacht wie auf ihre und Jean Pauls gemeinsame Freundin Hen- 
riette von Schuckmann in Bayreuth, die am 19. August 1797 an 
den Dichter schrieb: “Mit nassem Auge, mit klopfendem Herzen 
lege ich Ihr Kampanertal abermals aus den Handen. . . . Gewil, ich 
habe nie eine Ihrer Schriften gelesen, ohne den stillen Frieden mit 
mir und allen Menschen im Herzen seliger gefiihlt zu haben und 
lebendigere Liebe in meinen Handlungen. Aber Ihr Tal machte 
mich reger wie jedes andere, macht mich besser, und ich méchte es 
verdienen, Einwohnerin davon zu sein.”?” 

Ob es Jean Paul gelungen ist, mit seiner Schilderung des Tals 
der Wirklichkeit einigermaBen nahe zu kommen, dariiber kann ich 
nicht aus eigner Anschauung urteilen. Wie bei seinen italienischen 
Landschaftsschilderungen gehen auch hier die Ansichten der Ken- 
ner auseinander. Heinrich Laube fiihlte sich bei seinem Besuche des 
Campaner Tals wenig an die Jean Paulsche Beschreibung erinnert,’ 
wahrend der Graf Schack diese gut getroffen fand.™* 


Genf 


11 Jn ihrem im Mai 1797 aus Lausanne geschriebenen Briefe beklagt sie 
sich, daB sie keinen von ihm erhalten habe. 

12 Denkwiirdigkeiten, III, 23 f. 

18 Franzdsische Lustschlésser, Il, 4. 

14 Fin halbes Jahrhundert (1888), II, 61 f. 
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A NOTE CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF UVULAR-R 
IN GERMAN 


By H. A. BasiLius 


The standard grammars of German leave us in the dark con- 
cerning the moot question of the origin and present-day distribu- 
tion of uvular [R] in German. Hermann Paul’s grammar is a case 
in point: 


Zwei verschiedene Bildungsweisen des ry sind in Deutschland ver- 
breitet. Bei der einen . . . Zungen-r; bei der andern . . . Zapfchen-r. 
Die erstere herrscht im Siiden, die letztere im Norden. Jene ist 
zweifellos die altere, und die fiir die Bihne vorgeschriebene. Son- 
stige Verschiedenheiten in der Hervorbringung des Lautes sind wohl 
mehr individuell als landschaftlich bedingt.* 


This tells us nothing about the history and very little about the 
present-day distribution of [R]. Regarding the latter, even the 
Deutscher Sprachatlas does not help us.? 

Two theories prevail regarding the origin of uvular [R] in Ger- 
man. Otto Jespersen contends that it is a purely phonetic phe- 
nomenon which developed [r]>[1]>[R] because of the fact that 
not only the tip of the tongue but also the back of the tongue is 
raised in the articulation of tongue-tip [r]. The raising of the back 
of the tongue toward the velum affords the basis for a “natural” 
transition from [r] to [R].* 

Diametrically opposite to Jesperson is the theory of Moritz 
Trautmann,* who holds that German [R] is a sociological rather 
than a phonetic phenomenon® which developed during the Alamo- 
dezeit of Prussian history, when German culture was a mere aping 
of French manners and mannerisms. 

Of the historical-theoretical treatises Trautmann’s is easily 
the most meaty and sound. The author cites extensive and convinc- 


1 Deutsche Grammatik, Part I (1916), p. 353. 

2 Trautmann’s treatise (see reference below) contains a few scattered 
observations concerning present-day distribution. The most comprehensive 
collection of data is contained in Friedrich Vischer, “Leiden des armen 
Buchstaben R auf seiner Wanderung durch Deutschland” in Die Gegenwart, 
XXII (1882), pp. 229 ff. passim. See also G. O. Curme, “The Pronunciation 
of R and G in Germany,” MLN, VI (1891), 6 ff. 

3Q, Jespersen, The Articulation of Speech Sounds (1889), pp. 72 ff. 
See also J. F. B. Storm, Englische Philologie (1891), pp. 364 ff. For a sum- 
mary of this point of view see W. Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik (1923), 
p. 203. 

#See Anglia, III (1879), pp. 204 ff. Also his Kleine Lautlehre, pp. 97 ff. 
5 See L. Bloomfield, Language (1933), p. 390. 
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ing evidence that [R] succeeds [r] as a social affectation in French, 
particularly Parisian French, around the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. He concludes that [R] spreads as a social affectation to 
Germany and dates its advent there at about the year 1700. Traut- 
mann supports his conclusions with evidence to the effect that origi- 
nally [R] was used only in the cities of Germany and not in the 
country, that is, the city-dwellers adopted the more modish [R] 
while the less sophisticated country people adhered to their native 
[r]. The final clinching evidence which would have established his 
theory Trautmann overlooked, namely evidence showing definitely 
when and from what specific social impulse [R] came from France 
into Germany. 

One point in favor of Trautmann’s theory was, to my mind, 
never sufficiently emphasized by him, namely the fact that [R] 
spread from the German North and not from the South.” Were the 
interchange of [R] for [r] merely an instance of the “contamina- 
tion” of the speech of one country (Germany) by that of a neigh- 
bor (France), one would expect the “contaminating’”’ waves to ra- 
diate through bi-lingual Switzerland from the South to the North 
of Germany. Since the reverse is the case, however, and since, if 
we accept Trautmann, [R] entered Germany through the portals 
of society near the end of the 17th century, we think immediately 
of Berlin, which under the rule of the Brandenburg dukes had be- 
come the focal point of German life precisely at that time. 

If we consider the history of the city of Berlin, we quickly 
find that social impulse which thrust French [R] into the heart of 
North Germany. In the year 1685 Berlin was a country town of 
about 15,000 inhabitants of whose boorishness even their ruler was 
ashamed. But this very same year sees a tangible French influence 
entering Germany as a result of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes which had guaranteed religious toleration to the Huguenots. 
It is a historical fact that the revocation caused some 25,000 
Huguenots to accept with joy the invitation of Fredrick William, 
the Grand Elector, to come to Brandenburg. Of their number 
5,000 settled in Berlin alone, thus increasing the population of the 
city by one-third.® 

It would be very unusual if the sudden increase of the total 
population of a city by one-third did not make its presence felt 


®See also Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire Historique de la langue frangaise, 
3 ed., Vol. I (Copenhagen, 1914), §§ 355-356. 

7 See H. Paul, ibid. 

8 See Hofstaetter u. Panzer, Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, I, 556. 
Also Muret, E., Geschichte d. franzdsischen Kolonie in Brandenburg- 
PreuBen (1885), p. 37. 
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culturally, particularly if, as in the case of the Berlin Huguenots, 
the new element were to a man culturally far superior to the natives. 
The records show, as a matter of fact, that the Huguenots became 
the established teachers of the Brandenburg schools. To them was 
entrusted even the education of the royal family, which explains 
the Francophile attitude of a somewhat later Fredrick the Great, 
who goes out of his way to praise the great accomplishments of the 
Huguenots in civilizing barbarous Germany.® Their cultural and 
political influence finally became so great that it caused an active 
German opposition to be formed which spent itself in charmingly 
German vituperation of the detested Huguenots. 


Instances of such German reaction to things French from the 
writings of Sebastian Brant, Chr. Weise, Thomasius and others are 
well known and have often been cited. Less well known is a bro- 
chure of twenty-four pages from the very decade under discussion 
by an anonymous author. It is entitled: Der Teutsch-Franzésische 
Moden-Geist. Wer es lieset der verstehets. Bedruckt zum Beyers- 
bergk, 1689. This tract is a vehement expression of German popu- 
lar resentment toward the French, viz. Huguenot, influence in 
general. The following excerpt™ deals specifically with the linguis- 
tic aspect : 


[P. 10]—Dannenhero es auch zu geschehen pfleget daB so viel 
Narren sich auff solche Frantzésische Férmlichen befleiBigen, und 
wann sie etwan ein baar in der Tasche haben, so tragen sie sich Tag 
und Nacht darmit, und suchen Gelegenheit, wie sie solche anwerden 
mogen. Kommen ein baar solche Narren zusammen, so fragt der 
eine bald den andern vule vu an allé avec promméné por baslatamps 
por mon plasier, kan aber der andere nicht wegen Herren-Dienste 
abkommen, so ist er bald auch mit einen Frantzésischen Brécklein 
herfiir zu wischen bereit, welches er etwan in Buch-Laden, oder auff 
der Schreibstube auffgeraffet: Je vous rends un million de graces. 
Wiewohl es auch Offters geschiehet, daB sie solche Férmlichen nicht 
recht an gehédrigen Ort anwenden, und so ungereumt antworten, 
daB nichts driiber ist. Denn weil ein jeder gerne ein Frantzmann 
seyn will, so geht es zuweilen manchen wie jenen Bauer, welcher 
sich in die Nachahmung der [p. 11] Frantzosen nicht recht schicken 
kunte: Denn als er meistens aus curiositét eine Vestung besehen 
wolte, und geh6ret hatte, curiositdét eine Vestung besehen wolte, und 
gehoret hatte, daf die Frantzosen wegen der Besatzung, wegen 
Landsmannschafft darein zu gehen freyen PaB hatten, er sich auch 
vor einen Frantzosen ausgabe, und der fragenden Schildwache zur 
Antwort gabe: Jche bin Een Franzues, hernachmahls aber als er 


® See E. Muret, op. cit., pp. 37-38 and passim. 
10 Microfilm copy in the Wayne University Library, Detroit, Michigan. 
11 Pp. 10-13. 
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sich mit seiner Sprache verrathen, ihn der Buckel mit der Frantzés. 
Elle wedlich abgemessen, und mit guten Briigeln zuriicke gejaget 
worden; Oder es werden doch zum wenigsten solche Zwitter, 
welche, weil sie gerne Frantzésisch reden wollen, aber nicht mehr 
als ein Papagey herstammeln konnen, zum wenigsten ausgelachet, 
indem sie in diesen geringen und wenigen Formlichen, weil sie den 
genium der Sprache an und vor sich selbst nicht verstehen, groBe 
Schnitzer begehen, und sich tber alle maBen prostituiren. Als zum 
Exempel. Sind das Monsieur bey uns Teutschen eingerissen und 
eingeschlichen, reden es auch itzo alle Magde, Knechte und Stieffel- 
schmierer. KOmmt man zu einen Schneider und will sich was 
machen lassen, kan aber nicht mit ihn eins werden, ist er behend 
mit Monsieur heraus, solchen zu persvadiren. Siehet man einen 
Handwerks-Kerl, absonderlich der hinter den Kachel-Ofen gewan- 
dert, einen andern einen Dienst thun, so ist er gleich bereit, und 
spricht Musi ich sage Danck. Gehet man vor ein Tobacks-Kramigen 
vorbey, ruffen sie bald zu: Monsi beliebt ihn was von guten Toback, 
und so weiter. Und solcher Gestalt wird das allerliebste Frantzé- 
sische WOrtlein so sehr verhtiimpelt und zerstimpelt, daB es zu be- 
jammern ist. Dergleichen auch mit vielen andern Wortern zu ge- 
schehen pfleget. Mir deucht es gehe solchen Leuten hierinnen wie 
jenen Schulmeister von St. welcher sich, als einsten eine Adeliche 
Leiche zu K. begraben wurde, tiberaus mit seinen Lateinischen 
Broécklein, bey der Cantorey, welche bey ihn ein logirt war, hervor 
zu thun wuste. Er wuste sehr viel herzuschwatzen, wie er nicht nur 
auff Schulen gewesen, sondern auch ein gut fundament in der Music 
geleget. Er kénte auff der Geigis, auff den Clavicordius. Er hatte 
auch auff Schulen stattliche Auditores gelesen, und so weiter. 

Als sich nun die anwesenden tiber die grausame Geschickligkeit 
dieser Person verwunderten, fragte ihn einer, welchen dazumahl 
sein Principal das Directorium anvertraut hatte: Wo hat denn Herr 
freqventirt? Bald gab dieser excellente Ignorant, weil er den ter- 
minum [p. 12] nicht verstunde, zur Antwort: Siehet er Herr, es 
kan nicht anders seyn, O egregriam responsionem! Oder es gehet 
solchen Leuten, wenn sie auch gleich die terminos verstehen, aber 
solche nicht recht anzuwenden wissen, wie jenen Secretario, welcher 
einstens sagte: Er ware zwar keine gratulirte Person; Jedennoch 
aber sey er den Literatibus sehr wohl inflectionirt. Und gleichwie 
nun solche Narren allerdings auszulachen sind; Also mu8 man mit 
denen jenigen vielmehr ein Mitleiden haben, welche sich auff der- 
gleichen formula was einbilden, besonders wenn sie etwan dadurch 
bey denen Edelleuten in aestim kommen. Wie jener Schulmeister 
dessen Diseurs jederzeit mit regaliren ausgeflicket wurde, oder wenn 
man ihn zu ungelegener Zeit besprechen wolte, sagte er: Er hatte 
nicht Zeit, sondern miiste auff eine Abdanckung dictiren; That man 
ihn etwas zuwider oder unrecht, ward er zornig, doch aber lief er 
sich bald wiederumb besanfftigen, und sprach: Das pervas méchte 
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noch wohl hingehen, wenn nur das nefas unterwegens bliebe. Und 
wahrhafftig, gleiche BewandniiB hat es auch mit den jenigen, welche 
Frantzésisch zu reden sich unterstehen und doch solches nicht ge- 
lernet. Daf sie also, wenn sie wei gefraget werden, von Schwartzen 
Antwort ertheilen, und so umbgekehrt. 

Ist demnach solche Frantzésische Sprache also unter uns einge- 
rissen, dafS fast keiner solcher entbehren kan, wo er anders unter 
denen Leuten fortkommen will. Denn will sich ein Studiosus um 
eine Condition oder Information bewerden, wird er gleich gefraget : 
Ob er parliren konne, wo nicht, so sey es vergebens, das er sich 
darum bewerbe. Ich erinnere mich hierbey, da, als nicht unlangst 
eine Praeceptor an einen Ort abgienge, welcher mit einen vorneh- 
men Herrn in frembde Lander zu gehen beruffen worden ; Sich aber 
ein anderer um diese Stelle beworbe, welcher wohl studiret, und in 
Philosophicis, Theologicis und Humanioribus sich wohl gesetzet ; 
Er wurde aber gleich gefraget : Ob er die Frantzésische, Italienische 
Sprache verstiinde, wo nicht, so wiirde es vor dis mal nicht seyn 
konnen, weil ja der Knabe schon 9. Jahr alt sey, und es numehro 
héchst nothig sey, das er in diesen groBen alter zu solchen Sprachen 
mochte angefiihret werden, da doch der grofe Molcken - Tremel 
noch nicht teutsch reden kunte, ich geschweige ein Gebot oder einen 
Artikul aus den kleinen Catechismo herbeten, darauff doch [p. 13] 
seine Seeligkeit beruhet. Wer siehet demnach nicht daf solche 
Leute hiermit zu erkennen geben, daB sie nicht Christen, sonder 
Atheisten seyn, welche kein Bedencken tragen, die Kleinen zu 
argern, und das hierauff gelegte Weh’ in den Wind zu schlagen. 
Miissen demnach uns also beklagen: 


Die Teutsche Sprach kémmt ab, ein and’re schleicht sich ein, 

Wer nicht Frantzosisch redt, der mu8 ein Simpel seyn! 

There are other instances of the French linguistic influence on 
the German of this period. No better example of the linguistic con- 
tamination of the time could be cited than the edict of Frederick 
the Great regarding the schools, which contains a horrible admix- 
ture of French and German.’? The works of Thomasius et al., 
cited above, abundantly illustrate the same point, although the mix- 
ture contains Latin as well as French. The similar admixture of 
Latin, French, and German in the excerpt from Der Teutsch-Fran- 
zdsische Moden-Geist even has its comic side when one remembers 
that it is a diatribe on the contamination of German by French 
which itself teems not only with Gallicisms but also with Latinisms. 

Curiously enough Vischer* also alludes to the fact that North 
German colloquial (7) which is attached to the final nasalized 
vowel, e.g., in Balkon, was probably learned from the Huguenot 


12 See Muret, ep. cit., p. 159. 
18 Op. cit., p. 249. 
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language teachers, since it was a standard pronunciation in older 
French. I say “curiously enough,” because Vischer, who was writ- 
ing on German r, was able to make this observation but failed ut- 
terly to see any connection between the Huguenot language teach- 
ers and the spread of [R] which he deprecates so thoroughly. 


It seems reasonable to assume that the Huguenot influx into 
Germany, specifically into Brandenburg and Berlin, in the second 
half of the 17th century, particularly after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, was the social impulse that brought [R] to Ger- 
many, and that this fact is the missing link needed to lend com- 
plete credence to Trautmann’s theory of the German origin of 
[R]. That it was specifically the Huguenots, and the German rulers 
who had invited them to Germany, who were the object of the 
popular reaction is clearly indicated in the following concluding 
words of Der Teutsch-Franzésische Moden-Geist :** 


[P. 23]—Denn mich hats bifhero nicht gewundert; dai der 
Frantzos so verwegen in unser liebes Teutschland eingedrungen, 
weil er sich eingebildet daB er es mit grosen Recht thun diirffen. 
Ists nicht war, ein guter Praeceptor schreibet nicht nur seinen 
Schillern eine gute Art zu lernen vor sondern wberrumpelt und 
uberschleichet auch zu weilen solche, und siehet ob sie auch fleiBig 
sind, ob sie die vorgeschriebenen Exercitia wohl machen, und gute 
Progressen in ihren Studiis haben; also macht es auch der Frant- 
zofi. Ed kommt und besuchet uns, weil er wohl wei, daB wir eine 
lange Zeit mit -p. 24] groBen Hauffen zu ihn hinein gereiset, seine 
Sitten und Gebrauche umm viel Geld erlernet, und Frankreich 
gleichsam fiir unsere Schul gehalten, so gar dafi wir vermeinet es 
sey keiner nichts niitze, oder es k6nne niemand unter denen Leuten 
fort kommen, der nicht darinn gewesen, und von Frantzmannern 
die Moden und Sitten erlernet. Ist demnach der FrantzoB nicht zu 
verdencken da er einmahl zu uns heraus gekommen, und siehet 
ob denn seine Scholaren noch ihre Exercitia konnen die sie mit vie- 
len Geld erlernet, und ob seine Miihe hierinnen nicht vergeblich 
angewendet worden; Bervoraus da wir ihn auch zugleich gezeuget, 
wie so gar viel Geld wir Teutschen haben, und es fast nicht alle 
beherbergen konnen. Alleine, dieser Ungelegenheit kénten fiirnehme 
Herren bald abhelffen, und solcher vorbauen, wenn sie solche Rei- 
sen verbiethen, die Frantzés. Kleider abschaffen, die Manufacturen 
und Frantzésischen Waaren nicht in ihre Lander einfiihren lassen: 
Absonderlich aber auch keine Frantzdsische Ministros an ihre Hofe 
recipiren, und solchen allzusehr trauen; Es mégen gleich vertriebene 
Hugonotten seyn oder nicht. Denn man hat es bifhero gesehen, 
wie so gar wohl solche vertriebene Hugonotten noch gegen Frank- 
reich gesinnet seyn, dafi sie sich wohl eher verlauten lassen: Sie 


14 Pp, 23-24. 
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wolten da der Frantzofi schon in Sachsen oder Brandenburg wire. 
Ich halte gantzlich dafiir, daf& weil der verschmitzte Frantzésische 
Geist so gar klug und listig ist, er wohl gar sub hoc praetextu seine 
Spionen ausschicke, als wenn es Vertriebene waren, damit sie ihn, 
wenn sie an anderer Herren Hoéfe ampluiret worden, durch leicht- 
fertige Practiken alles was hier und dar passiret, verrathen und ent- 
decken kénen. Bleibt man aber bey guten teutschen Ministris, kan 
man eher solcher Ungelegenheit tberhoben seyn, und darff sich 
dessen nicht so leichte befiirchten. 


Although the wish may be father to the thought, I am in- 
clined to believe that the Huguenot archives,’® to which I have been 
unable to find access in this country, may contain several even more 
direct allusions to the entire matter. 


Wayne University. 


15 Geschichtsblatter des Deutschen Hugenotten-Vereins (1890 ff., Neue 
Folge, 1924 ff.). Urkundenbiicher des deutschen Hugenotten-Vereins (1911 
ff.). Der deutsche Hugenott (Vierteljahresblatt seit 1929). 
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Guide Bibliographique pour servir a Etude de l’'Histoire Littéraire 
en France aux XIV* et XV® Siécles. By Marcet FRrangon. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Privately printed, 1941. Pp. 23. 


This brief bibliographical guide, presented in mimeographed 
form and obviously intended for students, is a useful introduction 
to books and articles in learned journals dealing with aspects of 
the literary expression of French life during the last two centuries 
of the Middle Ages. The point of view which inspires Professor 
Frangon is given in the quotation on the title page, drawn from one 
of Professor Tatlock’s writings: “As long as we believe we can 
understand the Middle Ages merely through their literature, we 
shall err.” Professor Francon accordingly lists many titles deal- 
ing with the political, social, and economic history of those cen- 
turies. His choice in general is satisfactory, but there are some 
serious omissions. No such bibliography should fail to list the third 
volume of the brilliant Histoire de Belgique by the late Professor 
Henri Pirenne, a work unmatched in the presentation of political, 
social, economic, and other factors in the history of the period. The 
Histoire de l'Europe au Moyen Age, 1270-1493 by Charles Bémont 
and Roger Doucet (Paris, 1931) also should have been included, if 
only to provide an excellent summary of European History during 
the closing Middle Ages in which France played so significant a 
part. 

To the Guides bibliographiques should be added the fifth volume 
of “Clio.” Introduction aux Etudes Historiques, by Joseph Cal- 
mette, entitled L’élaboration du Monde Moderne (Paris, 1934). 
This book, a reliable historical introduction to the period, is also 
an excellent bibliographic aid listing large numbers of titles. 

Under the heading Histoire de l'art we note with satisfaction 
the titles of Emile Male’s monumental works on mediaeval art— 
some of the most suggestive’ books ever written on the history of 
art. And the other titles, in general, are excellent. Dehaisnes’ His- 
toire de l'art dans la Flandre, l’ Artois, et le Hainaut, however excel- 
lent it may have been a half century or more ago, now is anti- 
quated. In view of the vast significance of Flemish art in the fif- 
teenth century, especially in its relations with French art, it would 
have been well to mention some of the more important titles by 
Fierens-Gevaerts, Destrée, Hulin de Loo, and Durand-Greville, to 
mention but a few. It is regrettable that nothing dealing with the 
miniaturist’s art is included. This subject has been extensively stud- 
ied in recent years. Paul Durrieu’s La miniature flamande au temps 
de la cour de Bourgogne, 1415-1500 (Paris et Bruxelles, 1927) and 
Henri Martin’s Les joyaux de l’Enluminure 4 la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (Paris et Bruxelles, 1929) should have been included, to 
name but two of such works. 
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It is a pleasure to see Courajod’s great work listed simply be- 
cause of its influence in correcting the one-sided admiration of Ital- 
ian culture as delineated in Burckhardt’s The Civilization of Italy 
in the Renaissance. But the really magnificent !Vaning of the Middle 
Ages (London, 1924) by Professor Jan Huizinga, one of the most 
suggestive books on the period, should not have been passed over. 
One might also suggest Professor Willy Andreas’ Deutschland vor 
der Reformation. Eine Zeitenwende (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1932), 
because of its model treatment of topics which also concern the 
student of French life and thought. 

It is good likewise to see some books on scholastic philosophy 
cited. Apparently the a priori contempt for it is vanishing, for 
scholars at last seem to begin to realize its immense significance in 
the history of thought. But the absence of titles dealing with re- 
ligion is unfortunate. Men act in the light of ultimate conceptions, 
a fact specially striking in the culture of the closing Middle Ages. 
Without a careful study of the Christian religion, the thought, art, 
and philosophy of this culture remain a sealed subject. There is a 
multitude of books on this period dealing with theology, spirituality, 
ethics, and their varied expression. The student’s attention should 
be called to Albert Dufourcq’s Histoire de l’église, vol. VII, Le 
christianisme et la désorganisation individualiste, 1294-1527, an in- 
dispensable outline and bibliographical guide. 


Henry S. Lucas 
University of Washington 


The Theatre of the Basoche. The Contribution of the Law Societies 
to French Mediaeval Comedy. By Howarp GRAHAM Harvey. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941 (Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, 17). Pp. 255. $3.00. 


Any book concerned with the farces, softies and morality plays 
of mediaeval France is exceedingly welcome, for large stretches of 
this field have long been lying fallow. That a legally trained stu- 
dent of the period should turn his skill to anaiyzing the theatre of the 
Basochiens is cause for special rejoicirg. Moreover, it should be 
said at once that the author of this persuasive and urbanely written 
work seems to have established both his premises and his conclu- 
sions, namely that, since the legal profession compared with other 
professions is subjected to relatively little ridicule in the comedies, 
whereas it is severely satirized in non-dramatic literature of the 
time, it is probable that these plays emanate in large measure from 
the law clerks and their organization, the Basoche. Additional proof 
of various kinds is provided, and the book is valuable not only for 
its main conclusions but for a wealth of instructive detail along the 
way—on the practice of law in the middle ages, on the influence of 
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the censorship, on obscure legal terms, on distinctions between royal, 
seigneurial and ecclesiastical courts, on the functions and standing 
of their various officers, on Rabelais’ attitude toward the profes- 
sion, etc. 

If one feels at times in reading the volume that a very strong 
spot-light has been directed at props and scenery rather than at the 
center of the stage, one nevertheless recognizes the value of this 
type of illumination, since an understanding of what goes on else- 
where may often lead to new interpretations of the principal action. 
Nevertheless on occasion such lighting tends to obscuration. The 
description of Maitre Pierre Pathelin, for example, as “an unlicensed 
village pettifogger, practising in an ecclesiastical court of the lowest 
order” and therefore in the view of a Basochien “not an advocate at 
all” (p. 31) is revealing, but what of the failure to see that the Judge 
in this play is also a figure of fun (162-169)? Surely any mediaeval 
audience would find this Judge farcical when he is taken in by the 
two trompeurs, Pathelin and the Shepherd, when he finds for them 
against the relatively innocent plaintiff, and when he even goes so 
far as to invite one of the rogues to dinner. Again, I am not con- 
vinced that in Le Bon payeur the picture of the sergeant is as fa- 
vorable as Harvey suggests (113 ff.). This officer may be a com- 
petent police constable, but for all that he is a cocu, duped by his 
wife and forced to allow her paramour to escape. 

In these and in a few other instances (e.g., on pp. 96, 184)! 
where satire of the legal profession is called “conventional,” “rela- 
tively innocuous,” or “traditional,” there seems to be some special 
pleading. Yet even here the main contentions remain unaffected and 
firmly established. Once indeed they are even more secure than the 
author suspects. The single brief reference to judges as avaricious 
in the Moralité des Sept Pechés Mortels (41 ff.) is not dramatic 
in origin, but is taken over literally from the non-dramatic source of 
that play. These lines, incidentally, may therefore be dated ca. 1266, 
rather than 1375-1425 (see Romania, XLVII [1921], 511 ff.; L 
[1924], 14 ff.). 

In another instance the author’s premises seem to me at vari- 
ance with his conclusions. The effort to reconcile the viewpoint of 
the Basoche found in Pathelin with the assumption that the play was 
written by the Benedictine monk, Guillaume Alecis, is unconvinc- 
ing (144-171). If, as Harvey contends, an ecclesiastical tribunal 
and a clerical lawyer are in question, why should the “bon moine 
de Lyre” wish to sponsor the Basoche point of view against them? 


1 Cf. also p. 95, n. 57 with p. 101, n. 81, and especially the statement (178) 
that “the mention of advocates and constables is not obviously satirical” in 
the lines: 

Les advocatz de maintenant 
Ne veullent plus prendre d’argent, 
Ilz font tout pour l’amour de Dieu. 
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Actually, have we not here additional proof that the play was not 
written by Alecis ?? 

A few suggestions of various sorts are added for what they 
may be worth. Page 13, n. 8: Villon’s connection with the Basoche 
has often been posited, but never established. Champion goes no 
further than the query, “Qui sait si Villon ne fut pas l’un d’eux?” 
(Frangois Villon, I, 251). Page 32: “satire and genre” are not too 
happily or logically married on this page. “Genre” in any case needs 
definition as here used. Page 77, n. 17: “Dieu ne veult du pecheur 
la mort” is characterized as “a line worthy of Tartuffe.” Para- 
phrases of Ezekiel 33:11 are commonplaces long before Moliére. 
Cf. Thuasne’s notes (II, 104) to the occurrence in Villon’s Testa- 
ment, XIV, for examples from Rutebeuf, Jean de Meun, etc. Page 
136: no deductions should be drawn from the line “De fol juge, 
brefve sentence.” It is a well-known proverb (see Le Roux de 
Lincy, II, 132). Page 171, n. 50: “Pathelin is referred to in this 
play as having been a member of the Cornards of Rouen.” This is 
not quite accurate. Jacob, the editor of Le Testament Pathelin, 
draws this conclusion from a reference to Rouen and from the line 
“Conseiller de M. de Corne.” Page 225, n. 50: instead of the docu- 
ment of 1395 which does not specifically mention theatrical per- 
formances, it would have been better to cite the two famous docu- 
ments of 1398 which do (Petit de Julleville, Mystéres, I, 414-415).* 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-1850. By Joun 
Francis McDermott. St. Louis: Washington University Stud- 
ies, New Series, Language and Literature, No. 12, 1941. Pp. 
v + 161. $1.50. 


French explorers and traders working along the Mississippi 
and out from it have left accounts of their travels and dealings 
which are a precious mine of information about the early history of 
our country. But these sources, because of certain verbal pecu- 
liarities, have often been badly or incompletely understood. In the 





2 Harvey uses Holbrook’s first edition of 1924. In the much revised 
second edition of 1937, with additions by Mario Roques, the arguments of 
Cazalas (Romania, LVII [1931], 573) are used to show that Normandy can- 
not have been the scene of the farce. For other arguments against Alecis’ 
authorship see Romania, LIII (1927), 569; LVIII (1932), 88; MLN, LVI 
(1941), 45, n. 9. 

3 Very few slips have been noted. Those who know something of Mlle. 
Droz’s views on marriage will be amused to find her referred to as “Madame” 
(9, 174, 182). On p. 116 read cinquante for conquante; 133 read judge for 
judges; 168, n. 42, read 1855-59 for 18-. 
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present volume, Professor McDermott aims to clarify these texts 
by explaining all words found in them which depart from standard 
French usage. The French of this glossary is that spoken along 
the Mississippi up until the middle of the last century. St. Louis 
and New Orleans were of course the chief centers, and between the 
two there were differences. Furthermore, incoming Canadians in- 
troduced still more variations. Professor McDermott takes ac- 
count of these variant usages. Since contemporary Canadian and 
Louisiana French have been studied elsewhere, this work is based 
on the language of written documents, and hence it records present 
usage only incidentally. It is for this reason, presumably, that such 
Acadian words as lagniappe (something unexpectedly acquired “to 
boot”) and filé (a kind of sauce base) are omitted. This glossary, 
then, does not absorb or supersede the previous works (of Clapin, 
Read, Ditchy, Dorrance, and others), but supplements them. When 
we have leisure again, scholars will do well to remember that there 
is still room for a comprehensive lexicon of American French. 

The words in the present list fall into several groups. First, 
words used as in standard French. The author includes by way of 
caution a few words that English-speakers find troublesome: cadet 
and ainé (which apparently some have mistranslated “junior” and 
“senior”’), chef-lieu, collége (which of course means “school’’), 
biens meubles and immeubles, hypothéque, etc. The nature of the 
difficulty, incidentally, is not always clear. 

Second, survivals of older French usage: a in the sense of de 
(le moulin a Taillon, “Taillon’s mill’). 

Third, a rather large group of words borrowed from Indian 
languages ; these are mostly substantives, the names of native plants 
and animals or of objects made by the Indians: chichakois (a cere- 
monial rattle), sacamité (“hominy”), pacane (“pecan”), ouigouam 
(“wigwam”), kinikinik (a smoking mixture made of bark—also, 
presumably, the plant known in English as “kinnikinnick”), tom- 
beck-bé (“trumpet flower,” cf. the Tombigbee River in Alabama). 

Fourth, French words used in new senses: alouette (“snipe,” 
not “lark”), désert (“cleared field”), voiture (“boat,” not “car- 
riage”), voyageur (“boatman,” not “traveler”), habitant (“‘farmer,” 
not “inhabitant”), boeuf (often means “buffalo”), marais (“lake,” 
not “swamp”). These are undoubtedly the kind of words most con- 
fusing to the uninitiated in reading American French texts—par- 
ticularly, I suspect, since they sometimes have their normal French 
meanings. 

Some of the longer entries are little essays on Indian and 
colonial customs. Under pleurer, for example, is described the 
wailing or keening of the Osages both at funerals and in other cere- 
monies. Frapper au poteau presents the Indian equivalent of the 
gabs of the peers in the Pélerinage de Charlemagne: each brave in 
turn boasts of his feats of valor and of his prowess in love. Dit 
(‘“called,” as in “Tiziano Vecelli, dit le Titien”) throws an inter- 
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esting light on the growth of names. At first, the name so added 
was applied only to the individual; later, chiefly in Canada, it be- 
came “a sort of inherited family nickname,” so that the great- 
grandson of Gilles Michel, dit Taillon, was known variously as 
Joseph Michel Taillon, Joseph Michel, dit Taillon, or Joseph Tail- 
lon. Under livre is a useful table of values of coins (which in- 
cluded the picaillon [“picayune”], escalin, and piastre, as well as 
others more familiar from use in France). It would have been 
helpful if all the terms indicating various mixtures of negro and 
white blood had been treated similarly and defined in one place, for 
easier comparison. They are listed under muldtre, but are not 
defined there. In descending amounts of negro blood, the names are: 
sacatra, marabou, griffe, mulatre, quarteron (octavon is omitted), 
meamelouc, demi-meamelouc, sang-mélz (sic). 

The book is well documented with quotations from English 
and French texts to corroborate the meanings; but in one or two 
cases the citations are inconclusive: “melon francais. Watermelon. 
‘Les habitants sément encore des melons d’eau, et d’autres espéces 
qu’ils nomment vulgairement melon frangais.’”” Very possibly the 
meaning is correct, but the proof here is not clear. 

There are a few slips in cross-reference; for example, under 
loup-cervier, one finds “Lynx. Less common than carcajou (q.v.)” ; 
but under carcajou, one finds only “The wolverine.” Similarly, al- 
though the author intends (pp. v-vi) to label all words of Indian 
origin, a few of these words are not so labeled: e.g., pacane, pémi- 
can. But these are details, and do not detract seriously from the 
real merits of the work, which should answer a definite need among 
American historians. It would have been more interesting to lin- 
guists if Professor McDermott had given etymologies. For example, 
does marabou (one with five-eighths negro blood) come from 
French marabout, which, among other things, can mean a kind of 
kettle (presumably black)? And what about sacatra (one with 
seven-eighths negro blood)? And why was picaillon, a word from 
Savoy and Piedmont, taken over to America? 

It would be difficult to say that the glossary is complete in its 
field without a careful comparison with many documents not im- 
mediately accessible to me. But there can be no doubt that it pre- 
sents a wealth of information, not only about the language of the 
Mississippi Valley, but also about the life along the river. 


Frank M. CHAMBERS 
Colorado College 
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Etat Présent des Travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. By ALBERT SCHINZ. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1941. 
Pp. x + 411. $3.00. 


This erudite work offers an extraordinary wealth of documents, 
assembled during a life spent in the study of Rousseau and two 
long stays in Europe where the “Rousseauana” are to be found: 
aris, Geneva, Neuchatel and other centers. Its first chapter deals 
with Rousseau’s reputation. The second examines briefly the im- 
portant studies on him. The third retraces at length the history of 
each important work by the philosopher of Geneva, particularly 
Emile and the Social Contract. The two following chapters treat 
the biographical and literary problems. The book comprises seven 
chapters in all. It is a little difficult to see why the material of the 
sixth chapter, dealing with “problems relative to the thought and 
art of Rousseau” and announced as “complementary to the com- 
mentaries on the works,” could not have found a place in the com- 
mentaries (chap. III); why the study of the language and style 
of Rousseau (chap. VII) is apart from that of his art. This is a 
minor point, but since there is no index the book might be easier to 
consult if.there were fewer chapters. 

Professor Schinz shows that Rousseau’s reputation from 1760 
followed, roughly, seven thirty-year cycles, somewhat correspond- 
ing to political events. The general attitude was hostile, except for 
the two less unfavorable cycles of 1790 and 1850. Many honors 
were bestowed on Rousseau during the period from 1790 to 1820: 
public readings were given, and ironically enough, plays were per- 
formed in which he was the hero. The Social Contract became his 
most famed work. His influence at that time, however, can hardly 
be measured. In 1850 Quinet and Michelet in their courses at the 
Collége de France praised Rousseau and won their case in the 
public manifestations which ensued. A disturbing note was sounded 
by P. J. Proudhon (in opposition to what Louis Blanc was to state 
in 1878): “The Revolution,’ said Proudhon “the Republic, the 
masses never had a greater enemy than Jean-Jacques” (p. 25). The 
period of 1940 is marked by an effort toward objectivity, a turn 
prepared by the publication in 1924 of Rousseau’s Correspondance 
Générale. Catholic criticism, until then very hostile, became much 
less so with Masson, Giraud, Brémond, Maritain for it recognized 
in one way or another that, as Maritain put it, the poet of Geneva 
had been “reiigiously gifted.” Mauriac went even as far as to look 
upon him as the defender of the supernatural in the eighteenth 
century (p. 96). An article of Jean Cocteau not mentioned in |’Etat 
présent, in R. P. (Dec. 15th, 1938 and Jan. Ist, 1939), seems to a 
degree an attempt to correct baron de Seilliére’s criticisms: Rous- 
seau did not have a delusion of persecution but was really the victim 
of jealousy and persecution, while his behavior was characterized by 
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dignity and naturalness. Professor Schinz writes that the finest 
words in the parliamentary debate for the celebration of the bi- 
centenary of Rousseau’s birthday were spoken by Painlevé: “It is 
the Rousseau of the Revolution and not the man of letters whom 
we wish to honor.” No one would have been in a better position than 
the author of the present study, if he had wished, to say a word 
about the possible future of Rousseau as the inspirer of the “démoc- 
ratie révolutionnaire” as compared to that of Lenin whose shrine 
is today worshipped by a great nation. 

Several themes emerge around which the chief Rousseau stud- 
ies center. Rousseau was blamed as early as the “cycle” of the 
Restoration for praising the “good savage.” Izoulet, in a Latin 
thesis of 1894, was the first to disprove the allegation of primitivism 
by showing that Rousseau in the Discourse on Inequality had de- 
scribed a purely animal sort of primitive man and had not proposed 
him as an ideal. E. Wright completed that view in 1929 by show- 
ing that the “golden age” of Rousseau was not in the past but in the 
future. The article of A. O. Lovejoy in 1933 made that interpreta- 
tion familiar in America, and showed with great precision the stages 
distinguishable in Rousseau’s Discourse; one of which is pure ani- 
mality, another, a human type many of whose features, now lost, are 
desirable. 

Benjamin Constant was the first to discern and condemn Rous- 
seau’s statism, which St.-Mare Girardin was also to blame later in 
an important book of 1875. But after St.-Marc Girardin had read 
again the Social Contract he had come to wonder if Rousseau really 
cherished statism, and the introduction to his book reflects his 
doubts. The two factions of anti-Rousseauists joined forces about 
1878; those who criticized Rousseau as a romantic insistent on the 
rights of the individual and those who opposed his statism. The 
author of l’Etat Présent in several well pointed passages shows that 
there is no disparity between Rousseau the romantic and Rousseau 
the advocate of statism in the Social Contract. Page 31 seems par- 
ticularly important in this respect ; it shows that Rousseau, by postu- 
lating at the start the rights of the individual ego, ends logically 
by admitting those of a stronger ego, hence his practical statism. 
C. E. Vaughan, after careful research, has edited the political writ- 
ings of Rousseau and systematically demonstrated his statism. 

In probing this concept of statism, Professor Schinz noticed 
that Rousseau had rejected, in the first redaction of the Social Con- 
tract, the idea of a divine sanction for whoever disobeys the law; 
that afterwards, after some hesitation, he had reintroduced it. He 
concluded in 1912 from his scrutiny of the chapter “La religion 
civile” that Rousseau’s system was a theocratic statism: “Aprés 
tous ces détours, il serait revenu a la doctrine traditionnelle de 
l’Eglise, de Bossuet et de Calvin” (p. 241). We may perhaps add: 
with the difference that Rousseau, being a man of the eighteenth 
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century, did not make his system theocentric and that therefore the 
emphasis in it lies decidedly on statism rather than on theocracy. 

The thought which Professor Schinz had in one of his first 
works: Rousseau, a Forerunner of Pragmatism, often recurs in the 
book and gives occasion to pay a discreet homage to Rousseau as 
forerunner of the sociological school of Durkheim, as forerunner 
also, as Claparéde has shown (p. 250), of modern psycho-pedagogy. 
By letting the documents speak for themselves Professor Schinz 
has well shown in Rousseau “un fécond remueur d’idées.” 


Jean Davip 
University of Washington 


The Jewish Character in the French Novel 1870-1914. By Eare 
STANLEY RANDALL. Evanston, Illinois: Privately published. 


1941. Pp. x + 213. $2.00. 


The problem of the Jew in a Gentile world seems perennial, but 
the past ten years have presented the question with renewed poign- 
ancy in various parts of the globe. One is disposed, therefore, to 
welcome Mr. Randall’s investigation, because one would naturally 
expect to find in French literature a penetrating commentary on this 
intensely human problem. 

Mr. Randall divides his study into three parts, grouping his 
novels according to their appearance before, during, or after the 
Dreyfus Affair. Dozens of novels—from Zola to Jean-Richard 
Bloch—are analyzed sufficiently to reveal the rdle and personality 
of the Jewish characters. This rather tedious task is carried out 
with appreciable skill and clarity, for what might have been a 
tiresome catalogue remains readable and interesting. The analysis 
of individual novels is concise and objective. The available evi- 
dence is weighed judiciously and the data are never forced. The 
reader will be grateful for these aspects of the author’s workman- 
ship. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the novelist analyzed least 
satisfactorily is Proust. First of all there is the matter of classi- 
fication. Part Three of the book is divided into two sections: The 
Outer Approach and The Inner Approach. Quite naturally we as- 
sume these terms to mean the realistic and the psychological ap- 
proach respectively. Proust is included in the former, with this 
explanation : 

Proust’s character-analyses are keen and deep, yet they are exterior. 
He shows what his characters do under varying circumstances and what they 


think as translated by their conversation; but except for himself, the “I” 
of the works, he does not analyze at length their unexpressed thoughts. 


That one could read Part Two (Un Amour de Swann) of Du Cété 
de Chez Swann and still testify in that manner comes as a surprise. 
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In that part of the novel Proust reveals the entire cycle of Swann’s 
love experience: the initial impact, the momentary indifference, the 
intermittent restlessness, the cristallization, the ordeal of jealousy, 
etc., practically without benefit of dialogue. It is quite true that 
aside from the narrator, the Proustian characters do not indulge in 
orgies of introspection @ Ja Adolphe or Robert Greslou. They do 
not record their inner conflicts in romanesque diaries, but their 
creator probes their inner life with a penetration not known before. 
It is only fair to admit that Bourget seems to be Mr. Randall’s psy- 
chologist par excellence, so perhaps it is idle to quarrel about defi- 
nitions. So much for classification. 

Swann is one of the subtle and complex characters of the 
Proustian cycle and would admit rather intensive study in the mat- 
ter of Jewish traits. Mr. Randall merely summarizes superficially 
Swann’s role in the cycle and offers no direct evidence from Proust. 
He is presented as “a man of culture, taste, and artistic and aristo- 
cratic temperament, while she [Odette] is not very intelligent and 
has only a veneer of culture. It is, therefore, only the physical bond 
which holds him under her spell.” This last sentence looks like 
an unwarranted distortion of Proust’s philosophy of love. Swann 
is then dismissed with this remark, “We must conclude, then, that 
Swann, considered as a Jew, has been fully assimilated and is in 
no way different, as Proust shows him, from a pure blooded French- 
man.” 

It would be ungracious to quarrel with an author over the ter- 
minal dates on which he has decided, but one reaches the end of this 
work with the feeling that the subject was just becoming vital and 
interesting in the French novel. Mr. Randall frankly admits that 
real, psychological penetration of the Jew appears only in novels 
after the Dreyfus Affair. Before that, the delineations are largely 
types or stereotypes of the nineteenth-century Jew. However, two- 
thirds of this book is devoted to novels which are psychologically 
superficial. The most significant title mentioned, Silbermann of 
Jacques de Lacretelle, is included only in a short (and very inade- 
quate) chapter introducing Part Three: The Fundamental Ques- 
tion: What is the Jew? This would have been an opportunity for 
an interesting mise au point of the Jewish question in France. In 
answer to the moot question thus stated by the author, we are given 
intimations from three sources: Edmond Fleg, Jacob Wassermann, 
and Jacques de Lacretelle (Silbermann). Contemporary French 
literature offers more ample treatment of this important topic; e.g., 
André Spire, Benjamin Crémieux, Hans Kohn. This little chapter 
concludes with the observation that the psychological novel revived 
by Bourget would most naturally turn to the analysis of the Jew 
with his wealth of mental and spiritual conflicts. Nothing is said 
of the pronounced drift of the twentieth-century French novel 
toward the non-rational levels of human experience —a tendency 
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fostered gradually by German philosophy, Bergson, the Russian 
novel, and Austrian (Jewish) psychology. 

What one misses most in this book is satisfactory critical per- 
spective that would inform us to what extent the representations 
of these many novels correspond to the actual status of the Jewish 
question in the political, social, and economic life of France. That 
is, how closely does the literature reflect life? Perhaps Mr. Randall 
has not yet made up his mind on that point. In the opening of the 
book, he explains that in the period of 1870-1894 the Jews were not 
greatly in the public eye, and hence the contemporary novel touches 
them rather lightly. “Had the Jews been a center of attention, it 
would be difficult to understand a contemporary literature which 
paid scant attention to them.” At the beginning of Part Three we 
read: “Contemporary life and events are an ever-present poten- 
tial source of literary inspiration, but writers, whether for politi- 
cal or artistic reasons, do not always wish to employ them.” The 
contradiction here is somewhat disconcerting. 

This study is a definitely useful contribution in its rather ex- 
haustive chronological survey of the Jewish character from 1870 to 
1914. However, Mr. Randall himself virtually admits that these 
fictional portrayals up to 1914 are scarcely commensurate with the 
magnitude of the question. Therefore we can only hope that he 
will provide a sequel or later edition which will include the period 
1914-1939. 

Brapy R. JorpDaNn 
Duke University 


La Fortune du Tasse en France. By CHANDLER B. BeatL. Eugene: 
Univ. of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Literature and Phi- 
lology, No. 4; New York: Modern Language Association, 1942. 
Pp. xi + 308. $2.00. 


Scholars of Franco-Italian literary and cultural relations will 
welcome with pleasure and satisfaction the publication of Profes- 
sor Beall’s study, not only as the happy conclusion of an ambitious 
undertaking but as the most important contribution since Cioran- 
escu’s L’Arioste en France. One has learned to be wary of the 
adjectives “definitive” and “complete,” particularly in a work in- 
volving the large-scale tracing of imitations and influences, but I 
feel safe in saying that, no matter what the future may bring in the 
way of additional individual findings, the picture of Tasso in France 
is likely to remain substantially that which Professor Beall has 
carefully and understandingly presented. 
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This is apt to be especially true because of the broad interpreta- 
tion he has placed on the word “fortune” : 

“Fortune équivaut a vogue, dans un sens large du mot, et com- 
prend aussi bien le plaisir donné que l’ceuvre d’art évoquée; elle 
figure autant dans l’histoire du gottt que dans celle des lettres, elle 
se manifeste dans la récréation qu’on choisit comme dans le création 
qu’on produit, elle implique la culture entiére” (p. 275). Clearly, 
such breadth can not be achieved equally in all periods, for the 
further back we go the more we are dependent on the circumstantial 
evidence of translation and imitation; the literary chit-chat of the 
sixteenth century, fascinating as it must have been, remains unhap- 
pily beyond our reach. In the following centuries, as criticism be- 
comes more articulate and the reading public expands, Professor 
Beall gives increasing attention to an evaluation of Tasso’s more 
general popularity, in addition to the attitude of what he aptly terms 
“la critique ‘officielle,’ with its culmination in the Romantics’ en- 
thusiastic interest in Tasso the man. It is this procedure combined 
with a lively and at times discreetly witty style which saves the 
work from the danger (noted by the author) of becoming a “séche 
énumération” (page xi). In fact, with its excursions into the 
arts, the study might be said to constitute to some extent a history 
of taste in France for the period covered, with Tasso used as a 
reagent. 

The history of the “critique ‘officielle’”” may be briefly sum- 
marized. After years of enthusiastic admiration, shared to a vary- 
ing degree by the Aminta, the Gerusalemme Liberata fell a casualty 
of the famous “Querelle.” The stigma of Boileau’s “clinquant” pre- 
vailed into the eighteenth century, when, as Beall puts it, ““comme le 
libéralisme, le déisme et la musique italienne, le Tasse a eu la chance 
d’étre défendu par les critiques le plus écoutés et les écrivains les 
plus persuasifs .. .” (page 165). Foremost and of decisive impor- 
tance in the rehabilitation of Tasso was, of course, Voltaire, whose 
indebtedness to the man he defended Professor Beall extends con- 
siderably beyond the limits set by earlier workers in the field. This 
chapter is particularly welcome, for it is a subject much studied in 
detailed aspects but never before adequately treated as a whole. 

Rousseau and Chateaubriand in particular and Romantics in 
general claimed Tasso for themselves as the perfect historical 
example of the man of genius misunderstood and persecuted by his 
contemporaries. With the falling of the Romantic fever, Taine 
and his confréres found him an admirable subject for the applica- 
tion of their theories ; the legend of Tasso came to an end. Our im- 
patient age with its intolerance of the old, the romantic and the tra- 
ditional, and its plethora of facile diversions, counts few admirers 
of the Liberata and the Aminta, among whom the author lists Ga- 
briel Faure, H. Focillon, and Barrés. 

Tasso’s principal contributions to France Professor Beall finds 
in the early novel and tragedy, the pastorale dramatique and its off- 
spring the opera, while the field in which his influence was most 
strongly and most persistently felt remains that least productive of 
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worthwhile results. After centuries of futile attempts to create a 
worthy rival of the Liberata, the French appeared to resign them- 
selves to considering as a sort of national epic-by-adoption the 
Italian poem whose hero is, after all, a Frenchman. 

Minor points of disagreement will be found by the individual 
reader ; I, for example, am unconvinced by two of the Voltaire rap- 
prochements (page 144, bottom, and page 146, top), and in the dis- 
cussion of Mme de Sévigné, I object to being told that “Elle préfére 
le Tasse a l’Arioste” in an unsupported footnote (page 110, n. 38). 
There are remarkably few typographical errors; one on page 144, 
bottom, “commune une” for “comme une,” and on page 234, top, 
“. .. je ne sais sais... .” The volume is well organized for reference 
use, with analytic chapter index as well as an index of proper names. 
While the list of French editions and translations is not presented 
as complete (a task already undertaken in Italy by Luigi Locatelli), 
it contains everything of importance. The bibliography of works 
consulted, divided into “Textes” and “Etudes,” is really formidable ; 
including over six hundred items, it bears eloquent testimony to the 
thorough and laborious preparation which underlies Professor 
Beall’s study. 

A. T. MaAcALLisTER 
Princeton University 


Literary Scholarship, Its Aims and Methods. By Norman Foer- 
STER, JOHN C. McGaciiarp, RENE WELLEK, AUSTIN WARREN, 
and Wivtsur L. Scuramm. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 269. $3.00. 


Even a casual reading of this book stirs the reflection that 
sound theory for the advanced training of students of literature 
does not always correspond to the general practice of graduate- 
school teachers of the humanities. These men and women go on 
with their work, often doing it very well indeed, bringing out, as is 
expected of them, doctors and dissertations from their seminars, 
without always understanding or caring about the philosophic justifi- 
cation for their methods. Their object is the production of satis- 
factory tools for the scholarly world as they know it: teachers who 
can conscientiously be recommended for elementary courses in lan- 
guage or composition; monographs which explore a small corner 
of a field already well opened up, and which may therefore serve 
to advance or corroborate the findings of some elder scholar. If 
we may judge the theorist by the ideals set forth in the first essay 
of this volume, he would prefer to see the focus of scholarly train- 
ing directed toward the individual man or book; the scholar should 
be trained as a man, the book written not as an academic exercise, 
repetitious in manner if not in matter, but rather as an expression 
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of personality at its richest, the full power of a human being mo- 
bilized to explore a subject pregnant with values, esthetic, moral, 
perhaps even metaphysical or religious. 

In this light, the wealth of ideas and perspectives in this volume 
defies analysis in the accustomed space of a review. The form of 
the symposium places the reader in the necessity of discussing 
simultaneously a series of statements from different minds, in which 
the problem of reconciliation is intensified by radically different 
outlooks on certain of the basic issues ;’ thus a linguist writes on 
the need of practical training in language for the student of litera- 
ture and makes a few obvious recommendations, at the end of a 
chapter in which his extreme objectivity seems slightly out of focus 
with the generally imaginative perspective of the rest of the book. 
A student of the writing of literary history contributes a discussion 
of theory that may seem remote from the work of those actively 
and legitimately engaged in the investigation of the Battle of the 
3ooks or the tempest over Hernani. This in turn is followed by a 
chapter on criticism which is masterly in its way, but pays small 
attention to the problems of the teacher who devotes his working 
hours to developing the rudiments of the art in young men and 
women whose dislike for some kinds of literature is exceeded only 
by their rude enthusiasm for other genres, and who are infre- 
quently endowed with the starting point of good critics, the capacity 
to contemplate with suspended judgment and active senses a work 
of art, whether or not it be foreign to their own experience. The 
book closes with a section that upsets many preconceptions, sug- 
gesting with much sense and the best of reasons that contact with 
the productive side of literature will be of advantage to the sensi- 
tive teacher of the art, just as experience of historical and critical 
methods may be of value in the life of the creative artist. 


In spite of many passages in which the contributors make con- 
crete proposals (pp. 20-22, 86, 129-130, 209-211), it is clear that the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest at this point. Literary scholarship 
in America cannot at present be separated from the graduate 
schools ; it differs from scientific research in that it feeds no great 
market with its men and ideas, and derives no frequent and directive 
criticism from the outside world. The Foundations which assist it 
from time to time are neither numerous, nor influential in deter- 
mining directions. But this absence from external controls does not 
place the scholar in the Abbey of Théléme; his scholarship has its 
routines and habits, its accepted purposes and functions, its accus- 


1The book contains five essays, “The Study of Letters” by Norman 
Foerster, “Language” by John C. McGalliard, “Literary History” by René 
Wellek, “Literary Criticism” by Austin Warren, and “Imaginative Writing” 
by Wilbur L. Schramm. Each chapter is annotated fully, and a selective bib- 
liography of over one hundred titles in many languages arranged in chrono- 
logical order from 1904 to 1941 offers a survey of recent literature on allied 
topics. 
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tomed conditions of work and scale of values, its usual rewards for 
merit and virtue, which logically take the form of opportunity for 
still more labor. Desirable as objective criticism of our disciplines 
may be, it is unfair to regard them im vacuo; a critique of the 
activities of scholars should fairly include such concrete matters 
as salaries, tenure, the grounds for advancement in rank, the means 
by which desirable students are drawn from school to school, as well 
as such intangibles as the nature of the work required of scholars 
when they are not being scholarly, the social and educational back- 
ground of graduate students, the motives which bring them to 
graduate school, and the nature of the forces which turn them to 
one line of inquiry rather than another. Matters like these are listed 
in no spirit of depreciation of the work done by the authors of this 
symposium. They suggest rather that we need now not a factual 
survey of the economic and social status of the professor of litera- 
ture, but rather a realistic consideration of these problems in the 
light of the present culture of America, and against the motley 
cyclorama of American institutions of higher education. The prob- 
lem of the reader already engaged in academic life is not alone how 
far he is willing to accept the conclusions reached by the authors ; 
it is also to estimate the forces which inhibit their realization, and 
to find means by which their strength may be overcome or, better, 
turned to the service of the objectives sought. 


It is perhaps fair then to regard this book as a kind of intro- 
duction to a volume which each reader must imagine for himself; 
the comparison with a certain discourse on methods of research, 
which prefaced a century of genius, is not altogether inaccurate. 
One reader may find the chapter on linguistics not entirely free from 
the atomizing “scientific” tendencies which form one of the heaviest 
shackles on our work as scholars and teachers; another may object 
to a theory of the history of literature that rejects an inclusive 
definition of the concept on which most of us would agree, and for 
the sake of metaphysical accuracy limits the field so sharply that 
most of what has been done so far becomes merely peripheral. It is 
not impossible to be sceptical of the possibility of reaching any 
large number of our graduate students with the essential principles 
of literary criticism, or of the value of employing their time in writ- 
ing short stories and sonnets. But no reader can seriously object to 
the spirit in which this symposium pleads for judicious synthesis 
in our studies, nor neglect its indictment of many of our objectives 
and methods of today.” 

Harcourt Brown 
Brown University 





2 Page 88, line 24, read textes; p. 149, last line, the correction “but even- 
tually” does not seem to make sense; p. 159, a quotation beginning line 16 is 
not terminated; p. 233, n. 40, the title of Henri Peyre’s Qu’est-ce que le 
classicisme? is incorrectly cited. 
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Studies for William A. Read, A Miscellany Presented by Some of 
His Colleagues and Friends. Edited by NATHANIEL M. CAFFEE 
and Tuomas A. Kirsy. University, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1940. Pp. x + 338. $4.50. 


Contained in this volume are a biographical outline and bib- 
liography of Professor Read, whose distinguished teaching and 
scholarly career the work memorializes, and twenty-three articles 
divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into two sections: literature and 
language. 

As a whole, the literature section is disappointing. Exceptions 
are provided by Professor Max Forster, whose discussion of the 
causes of literary or cultural periods, however over-schematic and 
over-simplified, is stimulating and provocative; and Dr. John R. 
Swanton, who contributes an annotated translation of “the earliest 
attempt at a lengthy description of an Indian tribe in the terri- 
tory of the present United States.” 

The twelve articles comprising the language section all merit 
critical consideration, but since exigencies of space prevent this, 
I shall here discuss only those to which I wish to take partial 
exception. 

Professor Kirby believes that “the Prioress’ French . . . may 
be satisfactorily explained . . . if taken quite literally and properly 
related to the actual state of affairs in fourteenth-century England.” 
sy “actual state of affairs” Kirby here evidently has reference to 
the fact that, by the latter fourteenth century, French was not as 
generally spoken in England as it had been. He quotes from 
Trevisa: “Children of grammerscole conneb no more of Frensch 
pan can here lift heele.” But this decline in the knowledge of 
French is only one aspect of the “state of affairs.” Trevisa con- 
tinues, in the passage immediately following, by pointing out that 
French “hab on maner soun among al men pat spékep hyt ary3t in 
Engelond.” This surely indicates that there was in Trevisa’s opinion 
—and, I should assume, in Chaucer’s—a correct or standard French, 
the “Frenssh of Parys.” Any remark, like Chaucer’s, specifically 
calling attention to a different variety of French seems to me to 
lose all point unless it be considered somewhat satirical. 

Professor Hoops reassembles' and analyzes the evidence con- 
cerning the spelling, pronunciation, meaning and origin of the name 
Shakespeare. If one spelling is to be accepted, as is now generally 
done, Hoops defends the orthodox Shakespeare. On the basis of the 
variant spellings Hoops concludes that Shakespeare probably pro- 
nounced his name in two ways: with a short vowel in colloquial 
speech, and with a long vowel in formal speech. It seems rather 








1 Hoops uses Chambers’ list of 83 variants, but brackets four as being 
doubtful. Lewis (The Shakespeare Documents, I, 5-9) lists 103 variants, 
several of which, however, are questionable. Lewis does not comment on 
the pronunciation of the name. 
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more reasonable to believe that Shakespeare used only the one pro- 
nunciation, with the long vowel, and to explain the spellings indi- 
cating a short vowel as traditional. As to the origin and meaning of 
the name, Hoops’ conclusions are as satisfactory as the evidence 
permits. Unwarranted is the conclusion, recently reaffirmed by Pro- 
fessor Lewis (op. cit., I, 3-5), that the name originated as a de- 
scriptive, complimentary epithet. 

The purpose of Dr. N. M. Caffee’s article is “to call attention 
to certain variations in the pronunciation of a [consonant] sound 
which are possibly peculiar to the southern states.” Most of his 
comments, however, deal with variations that either have been fre- 
quently noted in the past or are not peculiar to the South. For ex- 
ample, the fact that “unexploded final stops are frequent in the 
South” is neither remarkable nor characteristic, for it is a well 
recognized phonetic feature of American English generally. What 
should be emphasized is rather the opposite, for Caffee notes, what 
I think is true, that in Southern speech final ¢ is more frequently 
exploded. The discussion of intervocalic t could be improved in 
certain minor details by reference to Professor Einar Haugen’s 
article (Dialect Notes, V1, 627-34). I am inclined to believe that the 
voicing of intervocalic ¢ is less frequent in the South than else- 
where. 

Professor Kurath’s contribution is a re-examination of a matter 
discussed earlier by Professor Read, the pronunciation of the vowel 
in words like morning, mourning; horse, hoarse; etc. Kurath’s evi- 
dence, the Linguistic Atlas records, indicates that in New England 
and in the South Atlantic states the pairs are not homophonous, 
while in at least part of the intervening area, especially Maryland, 
they are. Though there is little direct evidence by which to check 
it, Kurath offers the suggestion that west of the Appalachians this 
undifferentiated type will be found in a very restricted area. I doubt 
that this is sound, for Kurath’s evidence is drawn largely from the 
older fashioned speech and fails to reckon with Kenyon’s observa- 
tion (Am. Pronunciation, 7 ed., { 370), which seems to me to be 
true, that among younger speakers the undifferentiated type is 
more common. In the West one would expect to find this newer 
fashion more widespread than the Atles evidence plus the history of 
westward migration would suggest. 

Professor Kemp Malone’s analysis of the phonemes and pho- 
nemic structure of modern English is an expansion and in certain 
minor instances a modification of his previous phoneme-studies 
(American Speech, XI, 205-18; English Studies, XVIII, 159-64). 
Highly condensed and closely reasoned, it requires for its proper 
appreciation and understanding a background of the now extensive 
literature dealing with this subject. Within brief compass it is im- 
possible to survey or otherwise do justice to Malone’s carefu! work. 
Rather than deal with selected specific details (which would better 
illustrate the contributions to a sound or satisfactory phonemic 
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analysis made by his study), I shall comment briefly about three 
general aspects of phonology and to some degree the manner in 
which Malone has handled them. 

These three aspects (1. definition, 2. “practical phonetics,” 
3. syllabic structure) have as the fundamental basis for their rela- 
tionship the phonological problem of the isolation or discretion of 
units.?, They likewise share a fundamental difficulty—the relation- 
ship of phonology and phonetics. In what follows, my point is that 
the phonologist errs in not using all and the best phonetic evidence. 
Since it is made briefly and negatively, it probably needs further 
amplification to be convincing.’ 

Malone’s definition of the phoneme as “a sound-effect, appre- 
hended (or apperceived) as an ultimate (or irreducible) structural 
unit in the economy of speech” is calculated, I infer, to steer some- 
thing of a middle course. As phrased it does, for it permits of inter- 
pretation in terms of mental reality, physical reality, or even ab- 
stractional fiction. In practice, however, the definition reveals alle- 
giance to the Prague school, i.e., to the conception of the phoneme 
as more of a mental than fictional or physical unit (see Twaddell, 
On Defining ihe Phoneme, p. 15). 

For determining such a unit, or phoneme, the criterion is 
structural function, which seems to be adequate to only the first 
of the two basic problems facing the phonologist: differentiating 
and isolating phonemes. That is to say, confronted with a given 
sound effect, the phonologist operating only with this criterion (plus 
such other sub-criteria as are derivable from or corollary with it) 
cannot always demonstrate that he is dealing with one or two pho- 
nemes. As an example it is worth noting that Malone has 1 phoneme 
for the vocalic part of by beside 2 for that in boy;* Bloomfield 
(Language, p. 124; Lang., XI, 100-101, where he also suggests the 
possibility of 2 in both) has 1 phoneme in both; Trager and Bloch 
(Lang., XVII, 236-7) have 2 phonemes in both. It may of course 
be argued that this example simply illustrates the fact that some- 
body is wrong. Instead, since the example noted is but one of 
several similar instances, I believe it illustrates a basic inadequacy 
in phonological procedure. Malone has a somewhat similar con- 
clusion: “This correspondence in function might well lead one to 
include the standing sequences in the list of phonemes.” 





2 At first glance this is not apparent, for it might seem that the use of 
practical phonetics is chiefly concerned with the problem of classifying 
phonemes, and the analysis of syllabic structure concerned with the problem 
of determining rules of phonemic sequence. But these are and should be 
secondary considerations. 

8 This point, negative in itself, immediately raises a larger question: Is 
phonetic evidence adequate or do phonological claims and procedures need 
some modification ? 

4 Malone seems to follow Trnka and Vachek here — even though their 
view is controverted, successfully I think, by Lawrenson (Proceedings of the 
2nd Int. Cong. of Phonetic Sciences, p. 131 ff.). 
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As a matter of fact, the phonologist, largely or at least partly 
because of the difficulty discussed in the preceding paragraph, re- 
sorts to other criteria, provided by “objective” phonetic phenomena. 
In the absence of demonstrated “phonemic features,” he usually 
assumes the validity of “practical phonetics’”® and uses the units 
thus provided to support an analysis which is otherwise structurally 
somewhat dubious. Malone likewise accepts and uses practical 
phonetics but seems to place less reliance upon it for the discretion 
of units (i.e., isolating phonemes) than is usual. Accordingly he 
avoids some conclusions which seem to me to be wrong.* For the 
classification of phonemes he relies entirely upon practical phonetics. 
In so far as practical phonetics is good phonetics, his classifications 
are better both in detail and in schematization than in comparable 
studies.’ But in so far as practical phonetics is bad the resulting 
classifications seem to me unacceptable. This is particularly true of 
the vowel, where Malone has classifications of simplex and glide, 
short and long, and in terms of tongue position.® 


Like practical phonetics is syllable division, in that both are 
often dubious at best. Where Malone’s syllabic divisions are not 
based upon morphemic or distributional considerations but upon pho- 
netic considerations, I would carry Malone’s expressed doubts one 
step further and not rely upon them. This of course is the equiva- 
lent of saying that syllabic structure cannot be determined in terms 
of phonology. 

NorMaN E. E tason 
University of Florida 


5In Bloomfield’s sense of “a rough description of the actions of the 
vocal organs” (Language, p. 93). Here and elsewhere Bloomfield, like 
other phonologists, expresses caution and doubt about practical phonetics, 
although he then proceeds to use its classifications. 

6] cannot determine whether it is phonetic (i.¢e., either practical pho- 
netics as defined above or syllabic structure as discussed below) or purely 
functionally structural considerations which prompt his analysis of vowel 
plus r. Whatever the basis, I cannot understand /soar/ instead of /sor/ for 
one variety of sore, nor why /ard/ is not listed among the final consonant 
combinations. Somewhat doubtfully, I venture the suggestion that /a/ may 
be dispensed with. Syllabism can mark some of the oppositions: /rii-Al/, 
/piir-in/ for real, peering, and both /vei-ri/, /veir-i/ for vary, etc.; in 
others it seems to me /a/ and /r/ are a single phoneme /r/, however it is 
actualized, i.e., as [a], with or without retroflexion, or—as suggested below— 
as lengthening of the vowel. 

71 do not, however, understand why a and j are listed under “glottis” 
(p. 141). I count nine instead of eight triads (p. 141). Labial should be sub- 
stituted for dental under 7 (p. 153). Does not initial /r/ combine with /;/ 
in 6, 12, 3, and 1 (p. 153)? 

8 There is some phonetic support for Malone’s phonemic analysis of 
the vocalic part of burr, etc., which I think is sound. The same phonetic 
evidence, however, seems to me to argue against his phonemic analysis of 
words like mars and orb in “r-less” speech. (See Heffner, dm. Sp., XV, 77.) 
In such speech is there no phonemic difference in mars, ma’s—granted that 
the vowels are qualitatively the same? 
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Introduction to the English Language. By Avsert H. Marcx- 
warpt. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xvii 
+ 347. $2.15. 


In 1928 the Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English recommended, as a desirable minimum requirement for 
undergraduate majors and prospective teachers of English, a six- 
semester-hour course beyond the freshman year devoted to the 
study of the English language from the descriptive, historical, and 
scientific point of view. Though this modest proposal has as yet been 
adopted by only a very few college English departments,’ there 
seems to be a growing realization that some such requirement is 
necessary unless work in the English language at all levels from 
the later grades up to and even through graduate school is to remain 
shockingly ineffective. 

Marckwardt’s book is admirably planned and executed to serve 
as a text for such a course. Unlike several other excellent books 
covering much the same ground, it includes abundant exercise mate- 
rial. These exercises, it is true, call for work on the part of stu- 
dents, but this feature may not be altogether objectionable, espe- 
cially since this work should result in an interested knowledge both 
of much language phenomena and of methods of dealing with such 
phenomena. The plan of beginning with Modern English and work- 
ing backward through Early Modern, Middle, and Old English is 
pedagogically sound. Attention is centered on pronunciation and 
grammar (i.e., morphology and syntax) but not to the exclusion of 
other language material like vocabulary, punctuation, etc. Little or 
no consideration is given to the various “new” approaches to lan- 
guage study provided in recent years by philosophers, psychologists, 
literary critics, and educationists. However meritorious these ap- 
proaches may be—and some of them are—they ought properly to 
be supplementary to, not a substitute for, the kind of linguistic ma- 
terial Marckwardt includes. 

NorMAN E. Ettason 
University of Florida 


1 See the South Atlantic Bulletin, VII, No. 4 (Feb., 1942), pp. 10-11. 
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The Praise of Folly. By Destpertus Erasmus. Translated from the 
the Latin with an Essay and Commentary, by Hoyt Hopewe t. 
Hupson. Princeton, New Jersey: The Princeton University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 166. $2.50. 


The commonly reprinted translations of Erasmus’ Praise of 
Folly are all of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There can 
be no doubt that Professor Hudson’s new version surpasses these 
in scholarship and in accuracy. It succeeds also in the more difficult 
task of faithfully rendering the spirit of Erasmus’ Latin. Erasmus 
makes Folly speak in a manner at once formal and lively, a combi- 
nation of qualities better suited to the genius of early modern Eng- 
lish than to that of the language of today. Yet Hudson’s transla- 
tion frisks as pompously as the renderings of Chaloner, Wilson, or 
Kennett. It is but rarely that his effort to achieve the mood becomes 
obtrusive; for some readers, the following may appear strained: 
“Then there is also that old amorist, Silenus, who is wont to dance 
the cancan ...” (p. 22). For the most part, however, the transla- 
tion is pleasingly harmonious. 

The volume is singularly pleasant and easy to read. It contains 
an extensive “Index of Proper Names” in addition to notes on the 
text and an analysis of the structure of Folly’s declamation. By 
means of this apparatus, the text, which is loaded with obscure 
classical references, is made readable for a general audience. The 
only criticism to which the form of the volume is open concerns the 
handling of the Holbein sketches. Of these delightful drawings 
which were originally executed as a kind of marginal gloss, but 
five are reproduced. Two of them (Folly beginning her address 
and Folly leaving the platform) are enlarged to fuzziness in order 
to decorate the dust cover and the end papers. A third (two asses 
rubbing each other’s backs) was drawn by Holbein as a comment on 
Erasmus’ reference to the humanist fashion of mutual congratula- 
tion ; it means nothing when, as in the present volume, it is placed 
at the head of Folly’s oration. Aside from this minor flaw, however, 
Erasmus’ work is presented in a manner not only scholarly but also 
handsome and convenient. 

In his introduction, Hudson discusses the traditions from which 
The Praise of Folly derives: the pattern of eulogy and mock eulogy 
taught by rhetoricians since classical times, the “fool” literature 
exemplified by Brant’s Narrenschif, the writings of Lucian, whose 
influence upon the Renaissance has recently been studied by Dr. 
C. R. Thompson. But, as Hudson points out, Erasmus’ Folly is not 
to be comprehended merely by a study of sources. She is not “‘fool- 
ishness” nor “wisdom” nor the foolish wisdom of the world, though 


1See The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1940), reviewed in Modern Language Quarterly, I1 (Decem- 
ber, 1941), 647-8. 
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she may represent each of these at various times. At one point 
Chaloner, the first English translator of Folly, remarks: “By Folie 
in these places is ment godly symplicitee and by wysedome a worldly 
politikenesse.” In other passages the rdles of Folly and Wisdom 
are interchanged. Folly uses every argument, however specious, to 
praise herself. If the reader perceives a fallacy, well, it is Folly 
who speaks, and she has never pretended to be anything but foolish. 
Of course, Erasmus’ work is not simply a clever jest. Chaloner de- 
scribes it as a satire “between game and earnest” upon the vices of 
society. Hudson, similarly, takes Folly as a symbol of the Erasmian 
spirit of criticism. She questions and investigates everything, now 
pricking playfully, again probing deeply, but always urgently seeking 
the truth. Having read Hudson’s introduction, the student will be 
better able to distinguish that which is game from that which is 
earnest. 

In a recent article in Modern Language Review Margaret Phil- 
lips says of Erasmus: “The history of the translations of his works 

. shows a constant popularity, and a constant attempt on the part 

of successive generations to enlist him as a supporter for their most 
cherished opinions.’* Protestant reformers, Jansenists, Roman 
Catholics, atheists, equalitarians, socialists, and pacifists have leaned 
upon his testimony. The variety of his disciples argues neither in- 
stability nor lack of clarity in Erasmus. It is rather that each of 
these factions endeavors to partake to some extent of the reason- 
ableness for which Erasmus stands. When Hudson, in the tradition 
of the translators of Erasmus, enlists him as a supporter of the 
spirit of democracy, he rests on a basis more stable than that of his 
predecessors. For democracy, like Erasmianism, is a method, not 
a dogma: “. . . democracies, as states, have proceeded on what we 
have seen to be the Erasmian principle in individuals. That is, the 
democratic belief is that a state can exist and be strong without being 
totalitarian; that it can endure considerable divisions of sentiment 
within it, and that it can even protect the right of the individual con- 
science without paralyzing the national will” (p. xl). Surely, this 
comes close to the heart of Erasmus. 

The scholarship and grace of Hudson’s translation and intro- 
duction assure that the book will be accepted as the standard Eng- 
lish version of The Praise of Folly. 


Witir1am NELSoNn 
The Morris High School, New York City 


2 Modern Language Review, XXXVII, pp. 1-17. 
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The Poems of Sir John Davies. Reproduced in Facsimile, with an 
Introduction and Notes by CLarE Howarp. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 250. $3.00. 


Sir John Davies, along with Chapman, Ralegh, and Donne, was 
an exemplar of the “new” poetry of the 1590’s—a poetry character- 
ized by an ardent delight in intellectual analysis and a passion for 
knowledge for its own sake. Because his importance is generally 
recognized, Davies is well represented in Elizabethan anthologies ; 
yet no complete edition of his poems has appeared since Grosart’s, 
published in 1876 and long out of print. This deficiency Professor 
Howard seeks to remedy by presenting a facsimile edition of Sir 
John Davies’ poems, hoping that it may be found “useful to the 
‘learned’ as well as pleasing to the ‘lewed.’” In format the volume 
resembles the publications of the Facsimile Text Society, but the 
editor has supplied a slightly longer introduction than is usual in 
that series, and has added twenty pages of explanatory notes on the 
text. 

The introduction and notes, though valuable, are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to meet the standards expected in a modern scholarly 
edition. The editor, however, explicitly disclaims any intention of 
offering us a definitive edition. The volume should therefore be 
judged in the light of its success in achieving its more modest pur- 
pose ; namely, to make available to scholars and to the reading pub- 
lic, in a pleasing form and at a moderate price, the works of one of 
the best minor poets of Elizabethan England. The aim deserves 
unqualified praise, for one of the greatest needs in Renaissance stud- 
ies is for good working texts of minor authors at a price within the 
means of students and scholars. 

Producing inexpensive editions of such authors is, however, 
primarily a publishing problem. If a small number of copies is 
printed to sell at a high price, distribution is restricted to libraries 
and a few individual specialists; on the other hand, the low price 
attainable in editions of Shakespeare, Milton, or Donne is not 
possible because the market, at best, is much smaller. Yet there are 
several hundred Renaissance students who could be counted upon 
to buy copies if the price were made low enough; otherwise they 
will reluctantly depend, as before, on their college and university 
libraries. 

Both scholars and publishers must cooperate if this problem is 
to be solved for their mutual benefit. The present edition of Davies 
is a commendable attempt to solve the problem, but its answer is 
not altogether satisfactory. The price, for the average scholar, re- 
mains high for so small a volume, apparently being based upon the 
printing of 500 to 1000 copies—the usual figure for editions of 
scholarly books. If, by various publishing economies, such as the 
saving of some forty pages by drastically curtailing the introduc- 
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tion and notes, and the substitution of cheaper paper and binding, 
a larger edition could have been printed to sell at less than two 
dollars, I believe the increased sales to individual scholars would 
have justified the change. At least the experiment would have been 
worth trying, for only by such means could the editor’s laudable 
goal of the widest possible distribution among scholars have been 
fully achieved. On the other hand, having decided that issuing the 
book at so low a price was economically impossible, the publishers 
were ill-advised to persist in economies which reduce the useful- 
ness of the volume. In photostatic facsimile the large type of Nosce 
Teipsum and Hymnes of Astraea reproduces very clearly, but the 
extremely fine type of Orchestra and Epigrammes and Elegies -— 
both tiny octavos—comes out so blurred and broken that it is often 
almost impossible to read. Charging $3.75, say, instead of $3.00 
would have lost the volume no purchasers and would have permit- 
ted the publishers to print the two latter poems from type instead 
of from almost illegible facsimile plates. Only for an extremely in- 
expensive reproduction does a buyer willingly forego his justifiable 
demand for a text that is easy to read. 

These observations on the general problem of the reprinting of 
Elizabethan works lead to the conclusion that the best solutions con- 
sist either of devising means to reduce to an absolute minimum the 
cost of publishing the text itself, or of issuing a carefully printed 
edition with adequate scholarly apparatus. Following an inter- 
mediate course is less permanently satisfactory, for it is likely to 
sacrifice the wider distribution of the first without the compensating 
gain of producing a definitive scholarly edition. To say this is not 
to condemn the present volume of Davies poems, for it will be wel- 
comed by Renaissance students, even though many will, when they 
come to read Orchestra, turn for the sake of their eyes to Hebel and 
Hudson’s Poetry of the English Renaissance or some other an- 
thology. 

Francis R. JOHNSON 
Stanford University 


George Gascoigne: Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and Poet. By C. T. 
Prouty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xii + 351. $3.75. 


Many modern students of those poets who lived “in the begin- 
ning of Eliza’s reign” probably still agree with Drayton that George 
Gascoigne was not “inspired with the brave fire,” but the fact that 
a modern scholar can devote “some seven years regular and inter- 


mittent study” to his life and work has proved the author of 
Polyolbion a bad prophet of the poet’s fame. This thorough and 
sound study redirects our attention to the historical significance and 
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the defensible craftsmanship of Gascoigne, and it demonstrates what 
can be achieved in a neglected and obscure period of Elizabethan 
literature by unrelenting search of manuscript and other first-hand 
sources. For Professor Prouty has not only corrected many errors 
in previous biographies of Gascoigne; he has brought forward a 
number of new facts. By skilfully combining facts combed from 
official and private documents, both manuscript and printed, with 
the large amount of biographical evidence obtained by close study 
of Gascoigne’s works, he has been able to produce the first fairly 
well-rounded life of the poet. 

Approximately the first third of the study surveys the life, 
and the rest attempts to determine the poet’s intentions in his poetry, 
in the light of his sources and the common literary practices of the 
time. Appendices discuss in detail certain special problems—the date 
of Gascoigne’s birth, “the various Gascoignes,” the marriage of 
Elizabeth Breton—and give a number of Close Roll entries and ex- 
cerpts from other documents from which evidence is drawn. A se- 
lected bibliography and a detailed index complete the volume. The 
dichotomous plan of organization adopted has the virtue of sim- 
plicity, but it results in some unfortunate repetition because the 
treatment of Gascoigne’s life requires the introduction of much 
material from or about his works which is fully discussed in later 
chapters. 

The biographer of almost any sixteenth-century figure is beset 
by many important problems which cannot be solved conclusively 
for lack of unequivocal evidence. Such problems exist for the 
biographer of Gascoigne, but Professor Prouty has been both 
diligent in his search for details and sound and restrained where 
speculation is the only means of satisfying the inquirer. The result 
is an account of the poet’s life to which probably little will be added 
by future researchers. 

This work, however, is much more than a life and an account 
of the poet’s writings. Both for the methods employed and for the 
illumination the discussion affords, the last four chapters (which 
constitute the bulk) of the work are worthy of close study by all 
who are interested in minor authors as representatives of the culture 
and literary techniques of an age. In these chapters the author 
examines Gascoigne’s writings “as to sources, principles of com- 
position, and technique.” This is done competently here for the 
first time, and it has been done not because Gascoigne is regarded 
as a poet of magnitude, but because his work is justly considered 
revelatory of the literary themes and techniques peculiar to middle 
Tudor literature. The significance of this sort of study is made 
plain by the author’s remark that “If we can understand what Gas- 
coigne wrote and why he wrote as he did, we shall iearn some- 
thing tangible about the literature which Lyly, Marlowe, Greene, 
and Nashe knew in their youth.” The reader is here told not merely 
what Gascoigne wrote and what his sources were; he is shown in 
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detail how sources were handled, what, in the light of other literary 
work of the age in England and abroad, the writer’s intentions really 
were, and what techniques he employed and why he employed them. 
Such a method of approach enables us to assume a more sympa- 
thetic and intelligent attitude toward one whom E. K. called “the 
very chefe of our late rymers,” and gives us a better understanding 
of what to his contemporaries must have seemed normal both in 
Gascoigne and in other writers of mid-sixteenth century England, 
no matter how commonplace or artificial or dull some of it may 
seem to many of us. Gascoigne thus becomes for us a true “man of 
the Renaissance, with an interest in all forms of human activity,” 
a versatile pioneer in new forms which were later to embody some 
of our best literary masterpieces, a man of his own times who 
helped to create the literature which nourished in their youth the 
great Elizabethans. The reviewer is tempted to express the hope 
that more books of this type may be written, not merely for the sake 
of the old minor writers involved, but as contributions to a better 
understanding of Elizabethan literary culture. 

The volume is carefully and fully documented, beautifully and 
accurately printed, and handsomely bound. I have discovered but 
two misprints: in for Jn (p. 60, line 18) and underlaid for underlay 
(p. 98, line 18). 

VirciL B. HELTZEL 
Northwestern University 


The Making of “Jonathan Wild”: a Study in the Literary Method of 
Henry Fielding. By Witt1amM Rosert Irwin. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 156. $2.00. 


This slender volume is a collection, organization, and extension 
of work done on various aspects of Jonathan |WVild by Digeon, Cross, 
Wells, Chandler, and others. Though Mr. Irwin’s handling of his 
material is not without fault, his conclusions appear reasonable and 
clear. 

Clarity, indeed, is one of the virtues of the book. In Chapter 1, 
“Biographical and Historical Background,” Irwin relates the little 
that is known of Jonathan Wild the man, passes on to an account 
of Wild’s reputation and the use made of it by anti-administration 
propagandists from 1719 to the publication of J W, and concludes 
with an analysis of Fielding’s conception of the hero of his book 
and the relation of that hero to both the actual Wild (very slight) 
and the popular Grub Street-literary-political conception of the man 
(much greater). In Chapter 2, “The Ethical Problem,” after trac- 
ing the historical development of the ironic antithesis of “great- 
ness” and “goodness” and pointing out that these notions as they 
appeared in general literature were pretty consistent parallels, on a 
popular level, of the philosophers’ antithesis of selt-love and benevo- 
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lence, Irwin progresses to an analysis of Fielding as moralist, in 
which he shows that the writer’s “early efforts contain emphatic 
forecastings of that large-souled morality which invests and ele- 
vates the great novels,” and that in J W, through the contrasted 
“greatness” of the hero and “goodness” of Heartfree, Fielding has 
achieved “a popular allegorical presentation of a fundamental moral 
problem.” Worthy of note, too, is Irwin’s unproved but reasonable 
observation that Fielding’s taking as his “good man” a tradesman, 
was a conscious contribution to the century’s “dignification of the 
‘middle class’ in general and merchants in particular.” In the final 
chapter, “Literary Forms and Traditions,” Irwin reviews the earlier 
criminal biography, “low life” literature, and picaresque narrative, 
and points out the relationship of J W to these traditional literary 
forms. Then, in his concluding pages, he expands largely and well 
on a hint in Digeon and compares J W with Fielding’s require- 
ments for the comic epic in prose, demonstrating that it generally 
satisfies these requirements in matters of technique and spirit, but 
that in its dealing with “great vices,” in its burlesque in characteriza- 
tion and action, and in its sustained, serious irony—i.e., in its ex- 
posure of evil rather than of mere faults and failings—it becomes 
“a moral allegory” and hence “an imperfect comic epic poem in 
prose.” “The two central characters,” he goes on to say, “are not so 
much men as opposing symbols. The action is determined and di- 
rected by the moral end and the work as a whole is likely to leave 
an impression of purposeful artificiality.” Which is what Coleridge 
meant, of course, when he spoke of Fielding’s “unrealizing the story, 
in order to give a deeper reality to the truths intended” (Works, 
ed. Shedd, 4.383). 

Unhappily the book is marred by faults. Twice, for example, 
Irwin calls the reader’s attention to his sharp disagreement with 
Aurélien Digeon (p. 119, n. 170; p. 131, n. 46). But he has misread 
his master and is actually restating with somewhat greater detail 
(as he does, passim) the elder critic’s position. Digeon nowhere 
says what Irwin’s notes indicate: what he does say is that Fielding 
“choisit . . . et compose” the life of the politician-thief with a 
“qualité spéciale d’ironie, cynique, implacable,” as a satire on “ies 
conquérants, les princes absolus, [and] les premiers ministres’”— 
which is Irwin’s position; and that “les pages de révolte contre la 
société, d’ironie caustique, a la Swift,... [and] les allusions politiques 
les plus violentes”—all of which, Irwin argues, issued from Field- 
ing’s original and chief motivation in writing—were in “la veine 
primitive, la forme sous laquelle Fielding a d’abord congu son 
roman” (Les Romans de Fielding, pp. 140, 145, 144, 146). A 
similar fault, though of omission not commission, is Irwin’s failure 
to note that his suggestion that “the very grave man who leads the 
disaffected debtors probably represents William Shippen” (p. 119, 
n. 191) was advanced and well supported nearly thirty years ago 
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by John Edwin Wells (“Fielding’s Political Purpose in J IV,” 
PMLA, XXVIII [1913], 51-2). 

Irwin is unfortunate in his discussion of the representation of 
Wild and Johnson in the Newgate quarrel. He is doubly inaccurate 
in declaring (p. 40) that W. L. Cross suggests that Wild here 
represents Townshend. Cross does not mention the matter at all 
on the page Irwin cites; later he suggests that though Wild might 
be equated in this scene with Walpole, a more likely identification 
would be with Wilmington (History of Henry Fielding, vol. 1, 420- 
22). Irwin is similarly inaccurate in his remark (p. 40) that Wells 
“believes” that Wild in the quarrel “stands for” Pultney. Wells 
confesses himself uncertain as to the allegory at this point, ob- 
serving that “if in this chapter Johnson be Walpole, Wild must be 
Wilmington,” but recalling that “the reader of 1743 . . . would see 
a confused . . . reflection of the contest between Walpole and Pult- 
ney and the failure of Wilmington” (op. cit., p. 50). The passage 
which Irwin cites as Wells’s (p. 119, n. 188), however, is actually 
a quotation Wells has taken from Keightley’s article published in 
Fraser's Magazine in 1858 (op. cit., p. 2)! Similarly, the belief in 
a relationship between Mrs. Heartfree and Charlotte Craddock 
which Irwin attributes to Wells (p. 127, n. 144) is likewise a part 
of the latter’s quotation from Keightley (idem). 

Other inaccuracies which may be pointed out are Irwin’s dat- 
ing of the Mist’s articles as May 12 and 19 (p. 23), before Wild’s 
death, instead of June 12 and 19; the diction and punctuation in the 
quotation from Bispham (p. 133, n. 71); and the bibliographical 
references in p. 129, n. 18 (Chandler) ; p. 131, n. 39 (Chandler) ; p. 
131, n. 47; and p. 134, n. 79 (Draper). 

Irwin may be right in his conjecture that in the prison episode 
Wild represents Carteret (pp. 40-1); yet this would seem unlikely 
since among his miscellanies with which he published J W, Fielding 
included the poem “Of True Greatness,” in which he praised Car- 
teret as an example of “greatness with learning deck’d.” A caveat 
should be entered against the unqualified generalizations Irwin 
makes concerning the pre-Fielding literature of low life, of which, 
by its popular and ephemeral nature, but a small portion likely re- 
mains, and of that small portion still less is, at this unhappy moment, 
available to the American researcher. In the light of his list of 
known pre-Fielding lives of Wild which he was unable to examine 
(p. 114, n. 82), for example, Irwin should be less dogmatic in as- 
serting that the “most detailed and most relevant” example of such 
biographies is Defoe’s (p. 19). And something stronger than a 
caveat should be entered against the publisher (here, presumably, 
Mr. Irwin has no responsibility) who places the author’s four hun- 
dred and forty notes at the back of the book where reference to 
them is maddeningly inconvenient, instead of at the bottoms of the 
pages where they belong. 


James A. WorkK 


Wayne University 
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Gninea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-slavery Literature of the 
XVIIIth Century. By Wy.ie SypHer. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. x + 340. $3.00. 


One of the commonest and most persistent manifestations of 
sentimentalism in the eighteenth century is to be found in the litera- 
ture glorifying the nobility of the Negroes captured on the coast of 
Guinea and carried away as slaves to the West Indies. A vast litera- 
ture extols the virtues of these specimens of primitive perfection. 
Novelists, playwrights, and poets vied with each other in shedding 
tears over the misfortunes of captive Guinea kings. From the pub- 
lication of Aphra Behn’s novelette, Oroonoko, in 1688, until the 
early nineteenth century, this noble savage stalked through English 
literature; always he was endowed with traits and characteristics 
sO superior to other mortals that the language scarcely sufficed to 
express his virtues. This theme held an uncanny fascination for 
the literary artificers of the eighteenth century, and many a dull 
poet laid his tribute of heroic couplets at the feet of black nobility. 

Professor Wylie Sypher, in Guinea’s Captive Kings, has pro- 
vided a painstaking analysis of this species of writing. His method 
is inclusive, and his work is essentially a descriptive bibliography of 
the anti-slavery propaganda in the eighteenth century. A brief “Bib- 
liographical Note” gives a list of useful secondary sources for the 
further pursuit of information on the topic. Professor Sypher has 
performed a useful service in describing and cataloguing a body of 
writing which had considerable social significance. With admirable 
objectivity he sticks to his appointed task and does not concern 
himself with moral censure or partisan discussion, a virtue rare and 
much to be commended in historians who touch the theme of 
slavery. To explain the anti-slavery poetry, fiction, and drama, Pro- 
fessor Sypher mentions some of the opposing literature of apology 
and gives brief comments on political and social conditions affecting 
the slave trade. His treatment, however, of the historical setting of 
the literature described is often too brief to provide the reader with 
an adequate understanding of the ebb and flow of public sentiment 
regarding slavery. Likewise, he has given too little attention to the 
connection between the imaginative literature and historical facts. 
One is constantly wondering what relation a piece of propaganda 
has to actual conditions. Professor Sypher, it should be said, often 
points to factual statements throwing light on the literary treat- 
ment, but this part of his work is the least satisfactory. But to cavil 
because the author fails to do something which was not his main 
purpose is ungracious, and the historian should be grateful to him 
for making available so useful a description of raw materials valu- 
able for a further study of the slavery issue in eighteenth-century 
England. Students of American history will also find the book useful 
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for the light it throws on the sentimental background of the anti- 
slavery propaganda of the nineteenth century. 

A few misprints in the text need correction; for example, 
“Richard Browne” (p. 26), should be “Richard Brome,” and Pro- 
fessor Ernest Bernbaum’s initials (p. 108) are incorrect. But on the 
whole, the book presents a mass of obscure and unknown material 
with clarity and understanding. 

Louis B. WriGHT 
The Huntington Library 


The Gothic Quest: A History of the Gothic Novel. By MontaGuE 
SumMe_Ers. London: The Fortune Press; New York: Colum- 
bit University Press, 1938. Pp. 443. $7.50. 


A Gothic Bibliography. By Montacue Summers. London: The 
Fortune Press; New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 


Pp. xx + 621. $10.00. 


These volumes are published in limited editioris—950 copies of 
the Quest and 750 of the Bibliography. A sequel to the Quest, 
namely The Gothic Achievement, was to appear, but has apparently 
been indefinitely postponed. 

The valuable features of these two works are derived from the 
fact that for over forty years the Rev. Mr. Montague Summers 
has been an appreciative reader and collector of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Gothic novels, not only English, but also French 
and German. It is from his own collection of such novels that 
most of the thirty-six reproductions of title pages and illustrations 
are drawn. And it is upon first-hand familiarity with scores of these 
tales that his detailed accounts of their substance securely rest. His 
indefatigable interest in them may not evidence a discriminating 
literary taste, but the data which he has gathered will certainly be 
useful to students of literary history. For research in the period 
from ca. 1700-1870, the works are indispensable. 

The data are valuable, but the method of presentation is not 
always clear and systematic. Probably the best service which the 
reviewer can render is to try to set forth what kinds of facts are 
to be found here, where they may be found, and what the relation is 
between the Quest and the Bibliography. This attempt can at best 
be only partly successfui, for Mr. Summers’ plan is not wholly 
clear nor consistently adhered to. 

The running title of the Quest, “A History of the Gothic Novel 
and Its Successors,” gives a better indication of the ground traversed 
than does either of the terms on the title page itself. Still better 
would have been “The Gothic Novel, Its Predecessors and Succes- 
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softs,” provided it be understood that “Gothic novel” shall mean 
any piece of fiction which, in Mr. Summers’ opinion, is sufficiently 
emotional or sensational to warrant its inclusion. The subdivisions 
are: “The Romantic Feeling” (a discursive attempt at definition) ; 
“The Publishers and the Circulating Libraries”; “Influences from 
Abroad” (rather haphazard, and not always abreast of recent 
scholarship) ; “Historical Gothic” (dealing with period-romances) ; 
“Matthew Gregory Lewis” (a monograph of over one hundred 
pages, done con amore) ; and “Lathom, Curties, Ireland, and Others” 
(pursuing the history to about 1830). At the end of each chapter, 
in small type, are several pages of documentation and addenda, 
where a good deal of out-of-the-way information may be found. 
For example, at the end of the chapter on “Influences From 
Abroad,” appears a notice of the life and works of the undeservedly 
forgotten John Frederick Smith, who flourished in the 1850’s. There 
is a “General Index,” which unfortunately does not list all the 
writers named in the notes, and an “Index of Novels.” 

Mr. Sunimers’ fondness for digressions, shown in each of the 
chapters, is further illustrated by a conclusion (of thirty pages) on 
“Surrealism and the Gothic Novel.” This discussion of a twentieth- 
century phenomenon seems chronologically ill-placed, and is in sub- 
stance of merely negative value, being a refutation of the assertions 
by some surrealists that they were inspired by the Gothic novelists. 
Mr. Summers is the more eager to dissociate his admired authors 
from the surrealist school since he suspects these moderns of 
“official intimacy” with the Communism that he loathes. Gothicism, 
he explains, since it postulates the reality of the supernatural, ob- 
viously cannot foregather with godless Communism. Furthermore, 
as everyone knows, Communism “eagerly seeks to destroy all art, 
all culture,” etc., etc. (One would enjoy a critique by Mr. Sum- 
mers of Sholokhov’s novels.) 

The characteristic beliefs of Mr. Summers on points of politics 
and faith are manifest in the Quest. He remains convinced that 
Mrs. Nesta Webster’s “World Revolution; the Plot Against Civili- 
zation” successfully proved that the secret societies of the eighteenth 
century were devoted to “foul and subversive propaganda.” He feels 
certain that the practice of the black arts, and the indulgence in un- 
natural sins like homosexuality, have been much commoner than 
generally believed. He appreciates the realism of Sarratt’s descrip- 
tion of the werewolf’s “strong, sulphurous, noisome stench” in 
Koenigsmark, because “this detail is historically and actually true.” 
If you don’t believe it, he observes, see Malleus Male ficarum, tomus 
ii (1584), p. 317, and be convinced. But perhaps it is necessary to 
cherish such fancies if one is to sustain one’s interest in the Gothic 
phantasmagoria. 

A Gothic Bibliography is divided into two parts, an “Index of 
Authors” and a “Title Index.” The latter furnishes, besides the 
titles (estimated to be more than 3000) in alphabetical order, the 
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names of publisher and author (if known), the place of publication, 
the dates of first and subsequent editions, data about dramatizations, 
translations, etc. The “Index of Authors” gives the dates of birth 
and death, chronological lists of titles, and, in cases deemed impor- 
tant, additional information. 


The Bibliography is at once more than a bibliography for the 
Ouest, and less than that. It omits names and titles found in the 
Quest, and it contains many not found there. The situation with 
respect to foreign authors is especially confusing. Of French 
writers mentioned in the Quest, for example, the “Index of Au- 
thors” lists Baculard D’Arnaud and Pigault-Lebrun, but not Pré- 
vost, Marivaux, or Riccoboni. Of the German, the “Index” lists 
Grosse, Kahlert, Kotzebue, Kramer, and Lafontaine; but not 
Cramer, Kerndérffer, Raspe, Vulpius, or Wachter (Veit Weber). 
If, however, you know the titles of the English translations of these 
foreign authors, you may find them listed in the “Title Index.” The 
Bibliography, unlike the Quest, does not terminate ca. 1830, but 
contains many Victorian authors, such as Reynolds, Mrs. South- 
worth, and Miss Braddon (whose Mary, 1916, is the latest entry). 
The unrestrained liberty of inclusion is illustrated by the presence 
of Cleland’s Fanny Hill and of the Sexton Blake stories, which few 
readers will consider “Gothic.” 

Partly because of their uncertain and arbitrary methods, Mr. 
Summers’ works will not supersede, though they richly supplement, 
those of his predecessors. The researcher in Gothic novels will need 
to use, as checks upon the data in the Quest and the Bibliography, 
Jacob Brauchli’s Der Englische Schauerroman um 1800, Eino 
Railo’s Haunted Castle, and that notably good recent addition to the 
literature on the subject, Dorothy Blakey’s Minerva Press: 1790- 
1820. A combined index to all the authors and novels named in 
those five books is much to be desired as a working tool. 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
Unwersity of Illinois 


The Saturday Review 1855-1868. By Merce Mowsray BEeEvInc- 
ton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 
415. $3.50. 


Perhaps the best way to know the active daily life of an age 
is to read its newspapers. The best way to know the intellectual 
life of an age is to read its critical journals. In The Saturday Re- 
view Dr. Bevington sees a weekly periodical representative of edu- 
cated opinion in Victorian England, and in his survey of its bril- 
liant early years he makes a notable contribution toward the under- 
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standing of an age whose many paradoxes have been the despair of 
literary and cultural historians. 

Saturday reviewers are presented not as “movers and shakers” 
but as “assayers of results.” Precisely because they were not origi- 
nal thinkers, as were Carlyle, Newman, Ruskin, Arnold, Mill, and 
Huxley, they were better able to weigh and record dispassionately 
informed opinion. Under John Douglas Cook, the founding editor, 
there were many distinguished regular contributors: G. S. Venables, 
Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, John Morley, Max Miller, Mark 
Pattison, George Henry Lewes, Walter Bagehot, et al. Most of 
these men regarded themselves as intelligent conservatives. They 
supported cooperatives, but ridiculed socialism and the writings of 
Carl Max [sic]! They supported religious tolerance, but ridiculed 
all forms of evangelicalism as an expression of middle-class vul- 
garity. They regarded their age as irrevocably sentimental, and 
called for a purging of idyllic make-believe from the domain of 
public morals. 

By temperament and training more sympathetic to applied 
literature than to pure literature, The Saturday Review neverthe- 
less could not swallow the three great “prophets” of the age. Car- 
lyle may be one of the greatest wits and poets of the age, but he is 
its most unreliable moralist and politician, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that he has materially influenced the main current of his 
country’s thought. Ruskin may be tolerated as an art critic, but as 
a political economist he must be made to feel his abysmal ignorance. 
Arnold’s supercilious contempt for the Philistine must be met by a 
spirited, patriotic defense of the solid middle-class virtues which 
have made England the freest, most tolerant, most prosperous na- 
tion in the world. 


Dr. Bevington’s fullest chapter is devoted to the novel, for, ex- 
cluding religious tracts, fiction was the most popular form of litera- 
ture among Victorian readers. The Saturday Review, however, un- 
impressed by the most esteemed writers, adopted a condescending 
tone towards all “light literature.” Particularly abhorrent was the 
sentimental humanitarianism of Dickens, whose “mission . . . is to 
make the world grin, not to recreate and rehabilitate society.” Not 
only are his novels badly plotted and his style “the apotheosis of 
what has been called newspaper English,” but he inculcates a false 
morality, teaching a class hatred founded on a most reprehensible 
error. Thackeray, on the other hand, emerges from the ordeal of 
Saturday reviews virtually unscathed, for, significantly, his writings 
are those “of a thorough gentleman and of a man of high and 
liberal education.” Trollope’s range is severely limited and he aims 
only to amuse, but he generally succeeds. Reade and Collins are 
clever, but vulnerable at the point of Dickensian pamphleteering and 
sensationalism. For George Eliot is reserved the Saturday's highest 
commendation. Almost alone among the Victorian novelists she 
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subordinates easy popularity to high seriousness, producing fiction 
of deep intellectual and aesthetic importance. ‘ 

Among the poets Tennyson has no peers, though the grace of 
his verse is hobbled by an intrusive moral purpose. Until 1868 
Browning is regarded as the chief representative of a perverted 
school of art: “It is really high time that this sort of thing should, if 
possible, be stopped.” Arnold’s melancholy is unduly heavy: he 
“overweights his poetry with thought” and gives too little of “light 
and brightness ... and. . . the cheerful inspiration of poetic joy.” 
Both Meredith and Swinburne are excoriated for their realistic 
treatment of sex, though their command of language and versifica- 
tion is acknowledged. 

The last chapters of Dr. Bevington’s study trace rapidly The 
Saturday Review's attitude on general literature, foreign literature, 
science, and the arts. The literature of fact appealed to Saturday 
reviewers, and they regarded historical writing as one of the glories 
of nineteenth-century England; but biography failed to keep pace, 
because fact was too frequently lost in the imaginative interpretation 
of character. French literature was extensively noticed, the morality 
of the French novel, in particular, eliciting comment. “The charac- 
ter of Madame Bovary is one of the most essentially disgusting 
that we ever happened to meet with,” but, then, “in England, novels 
nowadays are written for families—in France, they are written 
for men.” American literature was consistently disparaged. In 
music and the arts nothing of enduring significance was being pro- 
duced, The Saturday felt, though public interest was high. 

Of very great service to bibliographers is a sixty-page appen- 
dix listing the leaders, middles, and reviews of which the authorship 
can be definitely assigned. Dr. Bevington is a sound scholar who 
writes in a sprightly, un-academic manner. His valuable book 
teaches us, among other things, that almost every criticism of Vic- 
torianism made today was also made by Victorians. 


Braprorp A. Bootu 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Emerson’s Montaigne. By CHarLtes LoweL_t Younc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 236. $2.50. 


Although this study cannot be said to throw new light upon 
either Emerson or Montaigne—since Professor Young’s exposition 
of their thought is that generally accepted—nevertheless it makes at 
least two valuable contributions. 

In the first place, Professor Young has provided an exhaustive 
analysis of Emerson’s acquaintance with Montaigne’s writings and 
a formulation of the degrees of affinity and disparity between the 
two essayists. Emerson discovered in Montaigne support for his 
exaltation of the individual conscience and for his attempt to make 
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morality secular, independent of authority, and self-sufficing (pp. 
200-201) ; he also found in Montaigne a congenial robustness and an 
assertion of “the pristine wholesomeness of nature, a wild virtue in 
man” (p. 124). But at the same time Emerson remained blind to 
the difficulties and doubts that sometimes assailed Montaigne—for 
example in his religion and in his scepticism about the validity 
of the reason as an instrument of knowledge; he remained blind 
also to Montaigne’s “lurking conviction of malignancy in nature” 
(p. 136), and to Montaigne’s belief that virtue involved effort and 
self-mastery. As Professor Young says, “It was repugnant to the 
mystic in Emerson to conceive the moral life as a struggle, an inter- 
ference of the conscious will with the deep, unconscious forces of 
individuality and its spontaneous action” (p. 147). 

The second valuable contribution is suggested by Professor 
Young’s very title: Emerson’s Montaigne. No student of Emerson 
has shown so thoroughly the results of Emerson’s habit of “creative 
reading,” by which he sought inspiration from a book rather than 
knowledge or information. Emerson seized upon those ideas in an 
author congenial to his own philosophy and ignored the others, and 
by this method transmuted every author into himself. Emerson's 
Montaigne, therefore, one may conclude from Professor Young’s 
study, is more like Emerson than like Montaigne. This demonstra- 
tion could profitably be borne in mind by all who seek to isolate the 
“influences” upon Emerson. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Young’s death prevented his 
writing the prologue and epilogue he had planned and also, no doubt, 
revising the often diffuse and sometimes prolix style of the com- 
pleted chapters. 

R. E. Watters 


University of Washington 


The English Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Based upon the 
Original Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library and 
Edited by RanpALL Stewart. New York: Modern Language 
Association of America, 1941. Pp. xliv + 661. $6.00. 


This volume follows Mr. Stewart’s earlier edition of The 
American Notebooks and will be followed by Mr. Norman Holmes 
Pearson’s edition of The Italian Notebooks in a series which will 
make available, for the first time, the true texts of Hawthorne’s 
journals and thus supersede the bowderlized editions by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne that have misled students since 1868-71. The seven manu- 
script notebooks printed here consist of over 300,000 words writ- 
ten between 1853 and 1857 and form, according to the editor, “per- 
haps the fullest and richest book ever written by an American about 
England.” Their substance, of course, is not entirely new, for be- 
fore Mrs. Hawthorne’s edition the author himself had used much 
of the material for Our Old Home and occasional passages for Doc- 
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tor Grimshawe’s Secret and Septimius Felton. Yet for this very 
reason the student of Hawthorne will find this accurate version of 
the original journals invaluable. The many comparisons that may be 
made between it and Hawthorne’s published writings will provide an 
excellent opportunity for a study of his art with reference both to 
his prose style and to his selection, rejection, and arrangement of 
details; and a consideration of the changes made by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne highlights certain aspects of a personality which has al- 
ways been too shadowy to be wholly real. The latter changes are 
rather fully studied in the first chapter of the introduction, and the 
former are comprehensively indicated in the notes. 

For the student, the most immediately interesting portions of 
the notebooks are those that cast a new light on the personality of 
Hawthorne. His style is revealed as more colloquial, specific, Anglo- 
Saxon, and idiomatic—and, in general, less euphemistic—than his 
wife permitted it to appear. His observations were less delicate 
and his anecdotes more gossipy than she apparently thought proper. 
He was somewhat more impatient with the English and more in- 
clined to boast of things American than either he or his wife al- 
lowed the public to guess. He ate mutton-chops and beef-steak, 
which Mrs. Hawthorne, for some reason, thought should be re- 
duced to “tea.”” He smoked cigars and drank liquor, even becoming 
“rather pot-valiant with champagne” on one occasion. Altogether, 
the personal material made available here provides evidence of a 
normal humanity which biographers have failed to stress when deal- 
ing with the mature Hawthorne. The interest of the notebooks, how- 
ever, does not by any means lie exclusively in the new light they cast 
upon their author: they give a picture of England which, in part, is 
as true today as it was nearly a hundred years ago, and they reveal 
some of the difficulties in Anglo-American relations which are still 
the source of misunderstandings that might be cleared up most 
readily by showing them in the historical perspective given here. 

Mr. Stewart’s work as editor has been admirable. His well- 
documented introduction contains a second chapter on “Hawthorne 
in England” which gives a judicious survey of the author’s attitude 
toward his “old home,” balancing his usually high admiration against 
his more critical observations, indicating his outstanding tastes and 
prejudices, and summing up the impressions left by the entire jour- 
nal. The notes represent an impressive amount of painstaking 
scholarship which has identified individuals mentioned, clarified 
literary allusions, and forged the connecting links between the jour- 
nal and Hawthorne’s other writings, including many unpublished 
letters. In content and in physical appearance the volume is an ad- 
mirable addition to the General Series of the Modern Language 
Association of America and a worthy memorial to the generosity 
of Brown University and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties whose grants made its publication possible. 


Leon Howarp 


Northwestern University 
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The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. By GrorGE 
Sampson. Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xiv + 1094. $4.50. 


“This book,” says the preface, “is based on the fourteen vol- 
umes of The Cambridge History of English Literature. Each chap- 
ter (except the last) takes for its subject-matter the volume that 
bears its title, and reference to the parent work is therefore easy. 
Paragraphs and sentences in their original form have been incor- 
porated into the narratives when such treatment seemed desirable 
and practicable.” The book has no bibliographical apparatus what- 
ever, the assumption being, one supposes, that readers will refer to 
the separately published Cambridge bibliographies. 


It is difficult to see what good purpose this work will serve. As 
a commercial venture, it may be profitable to the publishers, but 
teachers of English literature, long aware of the shortcomings of 
the parent work, will have small reason to welcome a book which. 
perpetuates ancient errors. Although the older Cambridge History 
of English Literature has some able chapters—and a few brilliant 
ones—many of the contributions, even in their own time, were a 
perfunctory achievement. More than a quarter of a century has 
passed since the last volume was published, and a much longer in- 
terval has elapsed since a !arge part of the Cambridge History was 
written. To have this outworn and disparate work epitomized and 
presented as a new handbook to guide students and laymen to an 
understanding of the history of English literature is a disservice 
which the publishers ought to be ashamed of. 

The book is too long to be a useful manual—its apparent inten- 
tion — and it attempts to cover so many varied fields of literary 
interest that it succeeds in providing only the most generalized ob- 
servations on most topics. Two and a half pages devoted to “John 
Locke and Some Economists,” and five pages set aside to explain 
“Political Writers and Speakers” of the eighteenth century will in- 
dicate the scantiness of treatment. 

The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature would 
not deserve the space given in this notice but for the fact that its 
appearance is a piece of commercial effrontery that calls for a re- 
buke. Academic good manners should not keep teachers from ob- 
jecting when a reputable publisher foists upon the public a shoddy 
work, with a high-sounding title, designed to attract the attention 
of unwary readers. 





Louis B. Wricut 
The Huntington Library 
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The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival. By S. L. SumBerc. Colum- 
bia University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 12. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 234. $3.00. 


This survey of the butchers’ dance or procession at Nuremberg 
called the Schembartlauf suggests the many curious problems in its 
origin and history. Like other late medieval customs, it is said to 
have originated in an imperial privilege, but although the butchers 
deserved a favor for their loyalty in the revolt of 1348, there is no 
sufficient evidence of a grant and no evidence of the pageant for a 
generation or more. Sumberg uncovered no facts to support the 
story connecting Charles IV and the pageant. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the earliest contemporary mention of the pageant is in the 
council minutes for 1397 (Sumberg, p. 33). The story of the privi- 
lege appears to be much later, but I cannot be sure of the date when 
it first occurs. While speaking of dates, I may remark that it is not 
clear why some mss give the pageants for 1350-1439 (Sumberg, 
p. 194, nos. 8, 9) but also contain the pageant for 1539, and others 
the pageants for 1449-1524 or 1539 (and one seems to have a 
pageant for 1541, two years after it was discontinued ; see Sumberg, 
p. 194, no. 13). During its history the butchers’ dance acquired the 
character of a pageant, but the tableau or Hdlle, which confirmed 
this character, was perhaps first added in 1475 (Sumberg, p. 132) 
and did not become established until 1493. After this time the 
Schembartlauf absorbs more and more contemporary elements, 
either currently popular themes or the objects of contemporary 
satire. The ship of fools of 1506 may have been taken from Brant’s 
book, and the fountain of youth of 1510 was depicted on contem- 
porary broadsides. This employment of contemporary materials 
reaches a climax in 1539 in the satire on Andreas Osiander. Ap- 
parently the city council was disappointed by the anti-Protestant 
excesses (Sumberg, pp. 176-79) in which this renewal of the pageant 
after a lapse of fifteen years had ended, for it forbade further per- 
formance of the Schembartlauf. 

The Schembartlauf is preserved in many mss, but it does not 
appear that any of them are contemporary with the scenes por- 
trayed or even reproduce them with incontestable reliability. Many 
Mss were compiled after 1539, when the pageant was forbidden, and 
even long after that year. This antiquarian interest appears also in 
the coats of arms emblasoned in the mss. These need further study. 
The mss have been used for the history of costume, for although 
the miniatures are not contemporary, they seem to preserve fash- 
ions known to be in vogue at the assigned dates. There is, however, 
some adapting of the miniatures to more recent ideas; the figure on 
the dragon in the tableau of 1511 is a burgher, Moor, peasant, fool, 
or maiden (Sumberg, p. 156). If I interpret the dates of mss nos. 
3, 24, and 36 correctly, the maiden appears only in very late texts. 
Such variations indicate the care necessary in interpreting the mss 
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as contemporary records. A comprehensive account of the dates, 
sources, and interrelations of the Mss is essential in the further 
study of the Schembartlauf. We can thank Dr. Sumberg for calling 
attention to a very curious and interesting subject. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 


August Wilhelm Schlegel und Frau von Staél. Nach unverdffent- 
lichten Briefen. By PautiIne pE Pance. Deutsche Ausgabe 
von Willy Grabert. Hamburg: H. Goverts, 1940. Pp. 496. 
$5.00. 


For a long time August Wilhelm Schlegel has been known to 
us as an active correspondent because of the collections of his let- 
ters edited by Josef Korner. One of the most important parts of 
his correspondence, however, does not appear there: his corre- 
spondence with Madame de Staél. Through a happy chance a great- 
great-granddaughter of Madame de Staél, Pauline de Pange, dis- 
covered these missing letters several years ago in the castle of her 
forefathers in Normandy. A few years ago they were published in 
French and are now available in an excellent German edition. To 
be sure, Pauline de Pange did more than arrange the letters and 
provide them with footnotes. She filled some gaps and comple- 
mented the separate letters with connecting text; thus she created 
a peculiar kind of double-biography which will be interesting to the 
Romance and Germanic scholar alike. The relationship between 
A. W. Schlegel and Madame de Staél was one of the most interest- 
ing and fruitful friendships which have existed in the history of 
European literature. This friendship endured for thirteen years 
despite the political catastrophes of the Napoleonic era. For her 
sake, Schlegel gave up his teaching activity in Berlin in order to re- 
side at Chalet Coppet in Switzerland, and wandered with her in 
flight from Napoleon over half of Europe. Their relatively short 
separations explain the fact that every-day and private matters are 
discussed in the letters more extensively than are the great literary 
problems with which we are accustomed to connect their names. 
Thus these letters hardly reveal essentially new results, except for the 
fact that Schlegel’s contribution to Madame de Staél’s famous boo! 
De l’'Allemagne probably has been overestimated to a certain de- 
gree. The library of Madame de Staé! shows that she was thorough- 
ly acquainted with German literature at first hand, that she was per- 
haps less indebted to Schlegel’s stimulus and interpretations than 
has been assumed, and the book at hand gives proof that she could 
be extremely independent in intellectual matters and often com- 
pletely ignored Schlegel’s criticism. But, in general, little of the 
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picture which we have of the two is changed by this volume. What 
we know about their characters is substantiated here anew. The 
book’s historical and geographical background is colorful and di- 
verse; the wealth of figures on the social stage of Coppet can only 
be hinted at: Goethe, Wieland, Humboldt, Jacobi, Schelling, Zacha- 
rias Werner. Pauline de Pange, by family tradition and her own 
literary studies an ideal interpreter of these documents which are 
as important from the personal as from the historical standpoint, has 
performed her task with great skill; similarly the German translation 
and the excellent editing by Willy Grabert deserve high praise. 


Dieter CuNZ 
University of Maryland 


Hoélderlin Gedichte. Selected and edited with an introduction by 
A. Cross. London: Duckworth, 1942. Pp. 160. 6s. 


They do things differently in England. The poems of Holder- 
lin are required reading in many British universities. A. Closs, of 
the University of Bristol, has just prepared an edition of Hélder- 
lin’s poems, especially intended for university students, but suitable 
also for all other earnest readers. 

The introduction provides, not what is easy to give and what 
students may find elsewhere, but rather what students must have in 
order to appreciate Hélderlin, and what they would seek for without 
success, were it withheld. In other words it provides an account of 
the inner life only of Hélderlin, an analysis of his development as 
a poet, along with an indication of the nuances which distinguish 
him from nearly related poets, particularly from Klopstock, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Stefan George. A selected terminal bibliography of 
twenty-three items supplies the needs of those who would have a 
formal biography of Hoélderlin and further analyses of his work. 
It seems to be expected of British students that they should pro- 
pound their own questions and search for the answers themselves. 

The chronciogy of Holderlin’s life is limited to sixteen entries, 
but on the opposite pages are entries showing the literary events 
occurring at the same time in Germany. 

The poems are placed in chronological groups, corresponding to 
the stages in Holderlin’s development. The final entry, a translation 
of a chorus from Antigone, naturally falls out of this scheme. At 
the bottom of page 152, for 1648 read 1748. 

The notes require only three pages, yet they are anything but 
meagre. Many of them urge comparison of passages and poems 
of Hélderlin with other verses by Holderlin, Klopstock, Pindar, 
Schiller, and others. There are a few helpful notes on mythology 
and a few clarifications of ambiguous passages, for example, to 
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“Blodigkeit” (p. 75), but sometimes problems are left to the stu- 
dent as in “Germanien” (pp. 126 ff.). There is no vocabulary, and 
of the 160 pages, only thirty are devoted to apparatus. The principle 
of the edition is not too much and not too little. 

Might this edition not prove a helpful example to our American 
textbook makers? Perhaps our students are in reality not much 
less mature than the British readers. Possibly they are only treated 
as if they were. It might be an interesting experiment to try this 
edition with some suitable groups in our universities. 


LawRENCE M. Price 
University of California 


First Editions of the German Romantic Period in American Li- 
braries. Edited by Freperick W. J. Heuser. New York: Mod- 
ern Language Association of America; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. viii + 48. 


Despite an abundance of essays on the subject, there is no 
definition of romanticism than can determine inclusions and exclu- 
sions for a bibliographer. Hence instead of “Romanticism” the term 
“German romantic period.” Heuser defines this as “roughly from 
1795 to the death of Goethe,” and includes chiefly “authors born ap- 
proximately between 1770 and 1790.” The major authors of the 
years are included “even though some by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be labeled romanticists.” 

The second part of the title would be harder to defend. Ninety- 
seven libraries in the United States were questioned as to their 
holdings of the first editions, and also McGill University in Mon- 
treal. McGill might have been omitted and the title changed to “Li- 
braries in the United States.” The other possibility would have been 
to include some libraries south of the Rio Grande and thus fully 
justify the inclusive title. 

Forty-four authors are listed in all, and about 700 titles. To 
indicate the possessors of the first editions the standard abbreviations 
of the Library of Congress and the Union List of Serials were 
used. About 120 of the books listed are the sole copies of one single 
library. The library of Harvard College has the largest number of 
such exclusive possessions in America, twenty-two without count- 
ing an additional eight in the Faber collection. Columbia has eigh- 
teen, the University of Chicago twelve, Princeton eight, North- 
western six, the New York Public Library and the University of 
California at Berkeley five each. The above counts may not be 
absolutely accurate but they are indicative and may correspond in 
a rough way to the probable richness of the respective total hold- 
ings of first editions of the Romantic period. 
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There are several ways in which such a bibliography can be 
used, and the book is destined in time to become respectably thumb- 
marked. In some instances a rare first edition may be the only 
edition. Wherever that is true, it might be well to have photostatic 
copies made for the benefit of libraries and other purchasers. Of 
slightly over one hundred of the titles listed there is not one copy 
in the United States. 

Probably the new achievement will involve loan librarians in 
some embarrassment, and bibliophiles may have to be discouraged 
from using a rare first edition when a later one will serve their 
purpose. 

We take this opportunity to express our gratitude to the editor. 
He undertook a task that involved a huge correspondence, recorded 
thousands of details, and has finally produced single handed a “Ge- 
samtkatalog” that will save future workers an incalculable number 
of hours of toil and delay. 

LAWRENCE M. PRIcE 
University of California at Berkeley 


Natural Science in German Romanticism. By ALEXANDER GODE- 
Von Arescu. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xiii + 302. $3.00. 


Believing that the problems of Goethe’s era, like those of Goethe’s 
thought, can best be approached from the side of the natural sci- 
ences, Mr. Gode-Von Aesch studies scientific ideas in literature, par- 
ticularly in early German Romanticism. He wishes to regard science 
and literature, not in terms of “influence,” but in their “physiogno- 
mic identity” as two aspects of Germany’s cultural life at the turn 
of the 18th/19th centuries. 

The quest of this age for a “new Lucretius,” i.e., a new under- 
standing of the nature of things and the relation of man, God, and 
nature, and for a new universal poem embodying this understanding 
—this quest provides the sustaining thread of the book. The author 
attaches basic importance to the adolescent Wieland’s poem Die 
Natur der Dinge (1750), “the earliest poetic expression of a non- 
static view of nature” (47), finds in it problems essential to the 
“Lucretian quest,” and pursues these problems through the Classic- 
Romantic age, to demonstrate their final insolubility in the complex 
modern world. Thus in turn he deals with such questions as the 
relation of man and animal, evolution, anthropomorphism, the in- 
finite, type and organism, totality, man as the measure of all things, 
physiognomics, and cosmic poetry. Along the way, the motif of 
“veiled truth” is interestingly traced from Schiller to Thoreau (97- 
108), and similar studies are suggested (94, 127). The idea of 
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“organic anthropocentrism” is regarded as Romanticism’s most 
vital contribution to nineteenth-century thought, since it became the 
basis for modern biogenetic laws. 

That the element of infinity is characteristic of modern, not 
merely Romantic, art (123 f.) is a fruitful idea, for which, it might 
be added, Schiller is rarely given the credit he deserves. When 
Schiller said (Uber naive und sent. Dichtg., Sakularausg., XII, 191) 
“Jener [der antike Dichter] . . . ist machtig durch die Kunst der 
Begrenzung; dieser [der moderne Dichter] ist es durch die Kunst 
des Unendlichen,” he stated a principle that underlies many a glit- 
tering antithesis from A. W. Schlegel to F. Strich. 

Pursuing his Lucretian theme, the author analyzes Robinet’s 
treatise on nature, demonstrates the importance of the “Organis- 
musgedanke” for the young F. Schlegel, and discusses Mesmer 
and the theories of animal magnetism in the light of extensive 
reading in these curious borderlands of science. Various aspects of 
Novalis’ “magical idealism” are viewed. Throughout the book, No- 
valis, with his avid interests in both science and poetry, is naturally 
the star witness. There are informative pages on the vogue of Dr. 
John Brown, on Galvani, Humboldt, Reil, the little-known Aemilius 
Huschke, and on Carus, who, from the author’s point of view, be- 
comes the ideal representative of Romanticism. The final chapter 
reviews the attempt of the age to write “Lucretian” poetry, i.e., di- 
dactic nature-poetry, and the reasons for its failure. 

Though he relies to some extent on secondary sources, the au- 
thor evidences wide and deep reading in the literature of his special 
field. In fact, his erudition, in the form of footnotes, often all but 
crowds his text off the page, and generally so much of evidence and 
argumentation is carried in the footnotes that one is forced to read 
on two levels. A Bibliography and Index, pages 269-302, indicate the 
wide range of the investigation. 


It is impossible for one not versed in the scientific and pseudo- 
scientific lore of this period to pass an entirely fair judgment on Mr. 
Gode-Von Aesch’s book. The bulk of it, in my opinion, has only col- 
lateral importance for the student of poetry. When the author de- 
clares that his “interest does not concentrate on individual authors 
or outstanding works but rather on biotic facts” (10), he clearly 
defines his intent as scientific and not poetic. Over long stretches of 
the book, therefore, we find little or no evidence of the poetic cloth- 
ing of the philosophic and scientific ideas under discussion. And yet, 
such ideas are significant for imaginative literature only in so far 
as they find poetic realization. To take a random example: the 
difference between Goethe’s and Robinet’s conception of the proto- 
type (148) has meaning for a student of Goethe’s Metamorphose 
der Pflanzen, but it hardly furthers our understanding of many of 
Goethe’s finest songs. Or again, when “Romanticists” and “the Ro- 
mantic attitude” (200) are spoken of, men like Hufeland and En- 
nemoser are meant; whether the Romantic poets “treated the ques- 
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tion of the materialization of forces with extreme nonchalance” or 
not, scarcely matters, and concepts like “iatrophysics” (185 f.), 
“ichthyoelectricity” (192), and “ontogenetic homology” (227), have 
nothing to do with the poet’s art. When, on the other hand, the au- 
thor turns, incidentally, to concrete specimens of poetry (e.g., 204, 
258), he makes a few such good observations that one wishes he had 
chosen to deal more with the green tree of poetry and less with 
“graue Theorie.”* 

Perhaps as a result of the scientific-rational approach, a ten- 
dency toward over-simplification is occasionally apparent; for ex- 
ample, the suggestion that “romantisch” (with its multiplicity of 
meanings and its foreign constituents) should be simply replaced by 
“deutsch” (152); the explanation of Kleist’s death or of Hoélder- 
lin’s insanity, or of “Romantic” tuberculosis (168 f.). To say that 
all of Eichendorff’s poetry depends on the feeling that the world of 
nature is asleep until the poet’s magic makes it vocal (218) is an 
over-simple formula, even for so relatively simple a poet. 

Occasionally, also, a dominant thesis wrenches an interpretation. 
Thus, “horror and fear . . . desperate and not religious amazement” 
is seen in Kleist’s letter of August 31, 1806, proving that Kleist, 
like the later nineteenth century, had lost the eighteenth-century 
faith in the order of the universe (134). It seems to me that an 
unbiased reading of Kleist’s words (which occur already in a letter 
of August 4, 1806, to a different person and thus represent a delib- 
erate opinion) would show them to be instinct with the religious op- 
timism of the eighteenth century: “Es kann kein béser Geist sein, 
der an der Spitze der Welt steht: es ist ein blo& unbegriffener!” 
Kleist is not “oppressed” with the grandeur of the heavens, nor has 
he any fear of death, for the belief (very frequent in his time) in re- 
incarnation has robbed death of its sting: “Komm, laf uns... 
sterben! Einen der Millionen Tode, die wir schon gestorben sind 
und noch sterben werden. Es ist, als ob wir aus einem Zimmer in 
das andere gehen,” etc. Here, one may say, the fearless faith of 
eighteenth-century Rationalism is fused with the deeply reverent 
“Unendlichkeitsverlangen” of Romanticism. 

The author’s English style is excellent. Only rarely would a 
critical reader cavil at a Germanism like “a descent-theoretical in- 
terpretation” (120, 23), or a lapse into colloquialisms in the midst 
of learned polysyllables: “tall stories” (142, 1), “going strongly” 
(183, 6), or the Creator’s “blueprints” (214, bot.). 

The publishers have produced a handsome volume, and the 
proofreading has been carefully done. A very minor blemish is the 


1 Mr. Gode-Von Aesch believes that the proper study of the historian of 
literature is letters, and that he has no right to view literature “as deter- 
mined by social forces” (10). But has he any greater right to view litera- 
ture as the concomitant of scientific theories? The important thing, to my 
mind, is that, whatever our scaffold, we really view literature from it; this 
is done, by a truly poetic mind, in Kuno Francke’s book which bears the 
sub-title objected to. 
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printing of “Romanticists,” yet “romantics,” “Romanticism,” yet 
“romantic” (e.g., 200, 201, 207). Goethe’s “farbigen Abglanz” is 
twice cited as “goldenen” (45, 7; 101, 19). Only a few misprints 
have been noticed: 26, 7, delete second comma; 136, note 1, should 
read “Durant” (twice); 166, 11, hyphenate “non-individualized” ; 
227,18: “stufenverschieden” ; 266, 12, delete “the.” 

Mr. Gode-Von Aesch has produced, with great labor and care, 
a work of impressive erudition, which, while it casts but an indirect 
light upon Romantic poetry, helps to illuminate the deeper intel- 
lectual backgrounds of a momentous age. 

WALTER SILz 

Swarthmore College 


War and the German Mind. By Witt1am K. PrerLer. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xx + 349. $3.25. 


In the midst of World War II we are beginning to realize 
many of our shortcomings in World War I, and particularly in the 
period between these two wars. Much of our ignorance and mis- 
understanding has been due to our haste in dismissing the last 
war “as a war to end war,” and to our failure to understand human 
beings in their international setting. 

The author of this scholarly inquiry, by means of a thorough 
and complete analysis of the German war novel, has contributed 
greatly toward “a better knowledge of the German mind in the 
fateful years after Versailles.” Intended primarily as a literary in- 
vestigation, the book also gives us an interesting and valuable in- 
sight into the thought and actions of the German people in politi- 
cal matters. Unlike the average historian referred to by Dr. Shus- 
ter in an able Foreword, Dr. Pfeiler has studied in the fiction which 
grew out of the last war.the deep feelings of the German soldiers. 
He has found a genuine idealism and mysticism which, as events 
have shown, were played upon and perverted by Hitler. 

Classifying the war books into two general classes, the first 
of which he calls egocentric, and the second ethnocentric, the author 
finds this division to be characteristic of post-war Germany and 
“its extremes typified on the one hand in the Weimar Constitution 
with its liberalism insistent on the rights of man, and on the other 
hand in the Third Reich, in which true freedom comes from fitting 
into one’s place in the German people.” The anti-war novel pictur- 


ing the horrors of war produced a reaction which was quite spon- 
taneous, which antedated Hitler, and which found in the war a 
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vision of a rich future arising out of the ideals of comradeship and 
leadership. With great objectivity Dr. Pfeiler describes the work of 
Zweig and Werfel, of Zoberlein, Wehner and all the other writers of 
importance, and concludes in an Appendix with a careful criticism 
of the German war novel. He includes short stories, letters, reports 
and diaries as related prose. 

The book is equipped with a very complete bibliography and a 
good index. Presented modestly as a contribution toward a better 
understanding of post-war Germany, this investigation throws much 
light on the roots of National Socialism and how it was possible, 
within the lifetime of so many participants in the last war, to lead 
Germany once more into bloody combat. I am impressed with Dr. 
Pfeiler’s understanding and portrayal of the political setting of the 
war literature he analyzes. Illustrative of this ability is a striking 
sentence in which he explains the transition from Weimar to Berch- 
tesgaden as follows: “The Republic was unable to work out a good 
compromise between the egocentric individual and the commu- 
nity, and so it came about that in suicidal separation the democratic 
way of living was finally destroyed by the aggressiveness of ruth- 
less tribal nationalism.” I think he is wrong in attributing to propor- 
tional representation so much of the blame for the failure of the 
Republic, and I am not sure how representative of German thought 
the novelists and other intellectuals are. But I can wish for more 
literary contributions like this one which also illuminate great social 
and political problems. 

James K. PoLLock 


University of Michigan 
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